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FARMERS NEED THEIR OWN CO. 
OPERATIVE CREDIT SYSTEM 


i fe governmental activity or agency and no 


economic or political proposal should be 
considered apart from its effect upon the char- 
acter of the people. It is not enough to say of 
an agency that it has helped-many people in a 
financial and material way. If we have any 
thought of the dignity and destiny of man, we 
must also ask what effect the agency has upon 
the people who receive its material benefits. For 
the development of people in character and per- 
sonality is the greatest purpose in the universe. 

“To bring home to man the splendid message 
that he is a spiritual personality, a free and re- 
sponsible agent, a citizen of two worlds, the bear- 
er of a sublime destiny, not entirely subject to the 
powers of this world, but beholden to a higher 
power, is the imperative need of the hour,” de- 
clared C. Bruehl in a notable article on ‘The 
Value of Personality’’ in this magazine several 
years ago. If man rises to this noble conception 
of his nature, he declared, he ‘“‘cannot then con- 
sent to be reduced to a mere cog in the machinery 
of economic production or to be degraded to an 
impersonal instrument in the creation of material 
wealth.” 

Editor Kenkel has asked me to write about the 
production credit associations, set up as a part 
of the Farm Credit Administration of the fed- 
eral government to furnish short-term credit to 
farmers to finance the production and marketing 
of crops and livestock. These are an example of 


the kind of agencies that cannot be judged 


wholly by their financial benefits to their patrons. 


- The vital consideration on which they must be 


judged is their effect upon the people who use 
them, voluntarily or by force of circumstances. 
You will find many farmers strong in their 
praise of these production credit associations. 
They will cite instances in which farmers pro- 
cured loans from a production credit association 
when local banks either would not make the loans 
at all, or only at extortionate rates of interest. On 
the other hand, there are farmers who condemn 


the production credit associations severely, be- 
cause they are not really controlled by farmers, 
and because of the bureaucratic tutelage that ac- 
companies their loans. 

These production credit associations were sup- 
posed to develop into co-operatives, into institu- 
tions owned and controlled by their farmer bor- 
rowers. But they are no more co-operative than 
they were in the beginning. Political appointees 
in the Farm Credit Administration still exercise 
control. It is essentially a bureaucratic system, in 
which the farmer borrowers have little effective 
voice, and in which their credit comes to them 
from outside sources, not from a reservoir of their 
own. The interest they pay fs still drained out of 
the community. To understand all this, we must 
look at the setup of these production credit asso- 
ciations. 

Production credit associations were provided. 
for in the act of 1933 creating the Farm Credit 
Administration. Into this setup were brought the 
federal land banks, which had been in existence 
since 1917, and the intermediate credit banks, 
which had been in existence since 1923, and two 
new lines of credit for farmers were added—loans 
to farmer co-operatives and production loans to 
farmers. Under the act of 1933, a Production 
Credit Corporation was set up in each of the 12 
districts into which the United States had been 
divided for the operation of the federal land 
banks. The purpose of this Production Credit 
Corporation in each district is to organize, finance, 
and supervise the production credit associations. 

The production credit associations have two 
kinds of stock, Class A and Class B. The Class A 
stock is subscribed by the Production Credit Cor- 
poration. This is government money, and it con- 
stitutes the original capital of each production 
credit association. ‘The funds subscribed for 
Class A stock in each production credit association 
are invested in government bonds, which are de- 
posited as surety with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank in the district. When a farmer borrows 
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from a production credit association, he must take 
5% of the amount of his loan in Class B stock of 
the association. ‘This is the association’s own capt- 
tal. The notes given by farmers for their loans 
ate discounted with the Intermediate Credit Bank 
of the district. The Intermediate Credit Bank 
gets funds by issuing debentures for sale to the 
public. 

Now, as long as the Production Credit Corpo- 
tation in a district owns any stock in a production 
credit association, the appointment or election of 
directors, the loan committee, and employees of 
the association are subject to the approval of the 
president of the Production Credit Corporation. 
During this time, he also has power to remove 
any directors, officers, employees or agents of the 
association. This means that as long as any of 
the capital of a production credit association is 
furnished by the Production Credit Corporation, 
the association is under its control. In the asso- 
ciations I have observed, this power is exercised. 
The executive officer is named by the central au- 
thority. The board of directors is largely a rub- 
ber stamp. 

Although the production-credit system was al- 
most 11 years old at the beginning of 1944, in 
only two production credit associations of the 523 
in the United States was the ownership of stock 
by the government through the production credit 
corporations below 20%—and I do not under- 
stand that there were any associations in which 
the government did not still own stock. Thus the 
production credit associations were all subject still 
to the suzerainty of the production credit corpo- 
ration presidents. At the beginning of 1944, as 
an average, farmers owned 26% of the stock in 
the production credit associations, and the govy- 
ernment owned 74%. Counting accumulated re- 
serves, farmer ownership amounted to 30.06%. 

And just how co-operative will one of these 
production credit associations be even when it 
has retired all the capital furnished by the gov- 
ernment through the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion? To be able to discount its credit paper at 
the Intermediate Credit Bank, it will still have 
to conform to the rules and orders promulgated 
by the officials of the system. . It will still be an 
integral part of a system that is not farmer con- 
trolled, but politically controlled. In substanti- 
ation of this statement, note the setup and con- 
trol of the Farm Credit Administration: 


In each of the 12 districts of the Farm Credit 
Administration, there is a board of seven direc- 
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tors. One of these is elected by the farm loan 
associations of the Federal Land Bank, one by 
the production credit associations, and one by the 
co-operatives that are borrowers from the Bank 
for Co-operatives. Three are appointed outright 
by the governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, who is a political appointee, and the sev- 
enth member is appointed by the governor from 
a list of three persons nominated in the district. 
Thus, the majority of the members of the board 
of directors in each district are appointed, and 
not elected by the farmers. 

This is not a co-operative system, and there are 
no indications that it ever will be. When the 
federal land banks were established in 1917, the 
law appeared to contemplate that each land bank 
would be controlled by its farmer borrowers as 
soon as the capital furnished by the government 
was retired. But instead of going toward farmer 
control, the trend has been toward more complete 
bureaucratic control. In the reorganization of 
federal departments a few years ago, the whole 
Farm Credit Administration was robbed of any 
vestige of independent status by being placed in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

There is no present prospect that the Farm 
Credit Administration will be restored to an inde- 
pendent status, or that borrowers from its various 
branches will have any effective voice in its con- 
trol. It is essentially a great bureaucratic politi- 
cal machine. Its political aspects were revealed 


recently when a new governor of the Farm Credit 


Administration was appointed. One of the con- 
siderations was to choose a man who would 
strengthen the party among farmers. Yet officials 
of the system have the effrontery to call it co- 
operative! 

Expenses of operation of the production credit 
associations seem inordinately high, as we would 
expect in a bureaucratic system. Out of a total 
income in the 523 associations in 1943 of $14,- 
789,247, expenses of administration amounted to 
$7,996,914. Of the total income of these asso- 
ciations, 81% came from interest and fees paid 
by borrowers, 5% from securities purchased by 
the associations from their own funds, and 14% 
from interest on the bonds purchased with funds 
supplied by the government through Class A 
stock. This 14% of the total income of the as- 
sociations, amounting to $2,127,681, represented 
the federal subsidy to the system. | 

To criticize the production credit systems of 
the Farm Credit Administration exposes one to 
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the charge of being in league with the bankers. 
Country bankers have lately been waging a fight 
on the production credit associations. They say 
it is unfair to make them compete with institu- 
tions subsidized by the government. They did not 
object to these associations as a temporary relief 
in the depression, but they object to them as per- 
manent institutions. 

I wish, too, that the credit emergency in the 
'30’s had been met with some temporary agency. 
But the production credit system, like so many 
other agencies set up to meet an emergency, gives 
every evidence of being permanent—unless farm- 
ets themselves desert it to set up their own co- 
Operative credit institutions. As long as farmers 
patronize the system, it will stay. We can hardly 
expect the politicians of any party voluntarily to 
abolish so rich a political pie counter. 

Certainly, I would not want to be considered 
as trying to help the bankers get rid of the pro- 
duction credit associations only to give them full 
Sway again in short-term loans to farmers. They 
abused their uncurbed possession of this field 
when they had it. It is not unfair to say that the 
chief motive of the commercial bankers is to be 
rid of competition. They would not favor any- 
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thing in the place of the production credit asso- 
ciations. Always they are on hand to oppose a 
free field for co-operative banking. 

My hope is that farmers in increasing numbers 
will see the deadening effect of a credit system in 
which they can exercise no effective voice, in 
which they are made subservient to political bu- 
reaucrats, and which crushes their initiative and 
self-reliance. I hope they will see that the pro- 
duction credit associations drain the interest out 
of the community as much as any old-line system 
—for the funds for these loans do not come from 
the community, but from outside of it. 

And seeing these things, I hope that farmers 
will turn their attention to developing their own 
credit resources, through co-operative banking and 
credit unions, under their own direct ownership 
and control. Only in this way can they stop the 
interest drain that erodes away so much farm 
wealth. Only in this way can they be free, up- 
standing, self-reliant people, masters of their own 
destiny, with all the spiritual results in the de- 
velopment of character and personality. 


L. S. HERRON, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


ETHICS AND ECONOMICS 


T was the complaint of an economist whom I 

have quoted that arbitrators of industrial dis- 
putes, and trade unionists also, have a reprehen- 
sible tendency to think in terms of rights instead 
of merely looking for ‘‘a solution that the dispu- 
tants can with advantage accept.” The economist 
in question wrote his book three years before the 
outbreak of the present war. He might hesitate 
in wartime to assume so complacently that the 
national interest, or what moralists call the com- 
mon good, can be ignored by arbitrators who are 
not merely chosen by the interested private par- 
ties but who are appointed by the Government 
and invested with public powers. 

It is just possible that this learned lecturer of 
the London School of Economics obtained his 
university degrees without being required to take 
any course in ethics, and even if he did take ethics 
as one of his options he may never have had his 
attention called to the concept of real rights. 
_ There are many modern university professors who 
_ simply do not know that the term natural rights 


has reference to something other than an imagi- 
nary, pre-political state of nature dreamed about 
by Locke and Rousseau. This is rather suggested 
by Mr. J. R. Hicks, the economist quoted, when 
he expresses anxiety about arbitrators being in- 
fluenced by claims to fair wages as being “more 
affected by the feeling of the justice of such 
claims than by any appreciation of the conse- 
quences of successful Trade Union pressure.” As 
if a belief in justice means a disregard of conse- 
quences! ‘‘Fiat justitia ruat coelum” is a good 
rhetorical proverb but it is not to be taken liter- 
ally as a strict maxim of sound moral philosophy. 

Trade unions are naturally special pleaders. — 
They represent one side in a case of wages and 
an arbitrator must consider the workers’ claims, 
but before deciding that the claims are rights he 
must consider other things, especially the conse- 
quences of granting these claims. The Popes 
give examples of the realistic treatment of rights. 
Pius XI says in Quadragesimo Anno: “In esti- 
mating a just wage not one consideration alone 
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but. many must be taken into account” and he 
quotes Leo XIII who had said the same thing in 
Rerum Novarum: “Before deciding whether 
wages are fair many things have to be con- 
sidered.” What are these things to be con- 
sidered? Pius XI speaks of three: the human 
needs of the worker, the state of the business or 
the ability of the employer to pay, and the effects 
on the economic welfare of the whole people. 

Price includes the shares of all the factors in 
production. An adequate doctrine of Just Price 
would give us a doctrine of Just Wage and Just 
Profit. We cannot formulate a doctrine of the 
Just Wage without having a doctrine of the Just 
Profit. The two together would give us the Just 
Price. The science of Political Economy does 
not attempt, by its most representative exponents, 
to give us any doctrine of what is just. The 
theory of “normal wages’ is suggested as approxt- 
mating to “fair wages’ and to the maximization 
of welfare, but “normal” is not an end to be 
sought but is merely the hypothetical result of 
conditions of perfect competition which are in- 
creasingly remote from reality. Collective bar- 
gaining itself, to say nothing of legal enactments, 
excludes perfect competition. 

It is vain for the professedly scientific economist 
to reproach the arbitrator for allowing the con- 
cept of rights to affect the determination of 
wages. The human mind cannot help being af- 
fected by the concept of rights when dealing with 
a human situation, however disturbing this may 
be to the economic theory. With the growth of 
legal regulation of wages there will naturally and 
inevitably be a body of law, or quasi-law, based 
on precedents and accomplished facts if not on 
principles of equity and reason. It is not only arbi- 
tration that needs a doctrine of the Just Wage. 
Collective bargaining needs it; the labor unions 
need it. At present the unions have no such doc- 
trine and they operate like a business corpora- 
tion in trying to charge all that the traffic will 
bear. This was a practicable if not entirely satis- 
factory mode of procedure up to a point. Busi- 
ness unionism paid dividends to those belonging 
to it as long as the unions were the aristocracy of 
labor, men of the skilled crafts, confined to a 
comparatively small section of the whole work- 
ing population. The dividends earned by busi- 
hess unionism were not paid at the expense of 
the employers but rather at the expense of the 
rest of the community, the unorganized workers 
and the consumers. The efficacy of unions op- 


erating in the capitalistic system on capitalistic 
principles has depended on their being able to 
give a scatcity value to the labor of their mem- 
bers. But if all the workers are equally well or- 
ganized the demands of the unskilled will affect 
the interest of the skilled as well as the profits of 
the employer. 

Conflicts of interest between different sections 
of workers were sharply manifested in Britain 
following the Great War of 1914-18. Britain is 
a country where the staple trades are virtually one 
hundred percent organized. Collective bargain- 
ing has determined wages for generations. When 
a depression came soon after the end of the last 
war certain trades were able by means of their 
unions to keep wages up but other trades were 
quite incapable of doing this though they were 
equally well organized. The railway workers in 
Britain, for example, were able to win a strike, 
but the coal miners lost every strike in peace time 
because British coal was sold in competition with 
foreign coal and if its price was too high it was 
not sold at all. Some trades, like inland trans- 
portation, printing, public employees, etc., were 
naturally sheltered and were able by means of 
unions to obtain maximum wages for their labor. 
But other trades such as the export trades of coal 
and .cotton had no natural protection and their 
unions were quite ineffective to maintain wages. 
The difference between “‘sheltered” and ‘“‘unshel- 
tered” trades was glaring until it became com- 
monplace. 

Strong trade unions are no assurance of social 
justice if the unions depend simply on their 
strength to get what they can and have no doc- 
trine of what they ought to get. They need to 
have a doctrine of the Just Wage and this means 
they must also have a doctrine of Just Profit. 
Karl Marx denied that any profit was just; he had 
the merit of facing the ethical question though 
he gave the wrong answer, and he had the sense 
to recognize that to attack profit was to attack 
the whole system of private ownership of capi- 
tal. Non-Marxist Socialists have also condemned 
profit, along with rent and interest, as “unearned 
income” but these Socialists also have the merit of 
proposing a system of ownership and production 
that would not depend on the motive of profit. 
But the labor unions of North America, for the 
most part, disavow Socialism and make a virtue 
of their conservatism, moderation and acceptance 
of the system of private property and ptivate en- 
terprise. Assuming that they do accept the sys- 
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tem, that they do not wish to force a change to 
Socialism, they need a wage policy consistent with 
the system, they need to know the principles on 
which they can safely and successfully operate, 
taking a long-term view. 

I am not aware of any effort on the part of 
the unions to equip themselves with a philosophy 
of social justice and sound economic policy. They 
are now, on the whole, strong and wealthy or- 
ganizations and they engage the services of all 
kinds of professional experts; they have their 
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economists, statisticians, lawyers, journalists, pub- 
licists, educators, etc. They have their depart- 
ments of research and of education. But they are 
interested only in gathering data that will serve 
them in their job of collective bargaining, in pre- 
senting their case for wage claims. Something 
more than this is needed for organizations which 
will not only be bargainers but which will regu- 
late wages to accord with justice and the com- 
mon good. HENRY SOMERVILLE 
Toronto, Canada 


MUTUAL AID IN ACTION 


BOUT the time when California was begin- 
A ning to engage intensively in wheat-grow- 
ing and the production of fruit, Charles Nord- 
hoff, a popular writer of those days, visited the 
State and ultimately produced a book, “‘Cali- 
fornia: For Health, Pleasure and Residence,” pub- 
lished in New York in 1873. One of its chap- 
ters is devoted to a now popular subject: “Co- 
operative Farming.” This title, however, is not 
quite accurate, because what the writer speaks of 
is cO-operative irrigation. 

Nordhoff relates how he came on a little ham- 
let called Farmersville, six or seven miles north- 
east of Visalia. He found the land ‘“‘well fenced, 
the houses so near each other as to betoken what 
here are called small farms—160 acre tracts; and 
orchards and vineyards, and grain-fields in such 
numbers as to show a thrifty community.” This 
condition, he writes, “continues for some miles 
beyond Farmersville Post-office—up to the foot- 
hills, indeed, and the farther you drive onward 
the more water you see—running water in.ditches, 
large and small, until at last you come to a mill 
which stands near the lower end of what is called 
the ‘People’s Ditch,’ and has its water-power from 
that.” 

Having spoken of the prosperous aspect of the 
country, Nordhoff continues: “Now all this pros- 
perity, which is not only apparent but real—for the 
drought of last year did not rob these farmers of 
a crop—comes of the ‘People’s Ditch,’ and that, 
as its name denotes, came from the people them- 
selves. Here is the story of this ‘People’s Ditch.’ 

“Four years ago several farmers about here saw 
the necessity of irrigation for their lands. They 
talked the matter over, and finally called a meet- 
ing of their neighbors. At this meeting it was 
resolved: 


“To dig a ditch; 

“To do it by a general effort of those who should 
subscribe to the stock; 

“To have one hundred shares, each share to be en- 
titled to water enough for 160 acres; 

“To elect a president, who should call out the stock- 
holders to labor, which call should be promptly obeyed; 

“To engage an engineer to lay out the work, and to 
obey his instructions; 

“And, finally, to begin work ‘next Monday.’ 


“The engineer was himself one of the stock- 
holders, Mr. William S. Power, of Visalia, an 
energetic and competent man, and the leader in 
the enterprise. Work was begun on the follow- 
ing Monday, and in six weeks the People’s Ditch 
—eight miles long, twenty-four feet wide, and 
three feet deep—was completed. The sum of 
$600 was expended upon it, in money, for lumber 
for flumes and gates, etc.; all the rest of the work 
was done without the expenditure of a cent of 
money. 

“Tt was afterward found that this ditch did not 
give water enough, and the stockholders enlarged 
it and took in another stream, so that it is now 
fourteen miles long and four feet deep, with a 
pitch of eight feet to the mile. 

“It supplies more than enough water in the dri- 
est season to irrigate 16,000 acres of land—name- 
ly, one hundred 160-acre lots. Near the lower 
end of the ditch stands a grist-mill, which is a 
very great convenience to the neighborhood, and, 
I believe, a source of income to the Ditch Asso- | 
ciation. Out of the main ditch proceed three 
arms, and out of these, again, numerous smaller 
arms—as many, of course, as there are fields to 
irrigate. The water is divided by self-acting 
gates, and the arms or branches are dug, not by 
the company, but by those members interested.” 
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-Nordhoff found there was a _ water-master, 
who was paid to go over the ditch and see that 
all went right with it, and a president, who was 
not salaried, but had authority to call on the stock- 
holders for repairs; and once a year, in March, 
when the farmers’ work was done, and they and 
their teams were idle, all hands met to clean out 
the ditch, which was the labor of a few days. It so 
happened that this annual ditch-meeting was held 
while the traveler was in Visalia. 

Even today, we too are “‘surprised and delight- 
ed to hear of one-hundred farmers joining hands 
for such a work as this, and energetically carry- 
ing it through.” He found, moreover, that such 
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ditch associations were not uncommon in Cali- 
fornia. “I have been present at several ‘Ditch 
Meetings,” he wrote; “they are usually held in 
the open field, and what they determine on they 
do.”’?) 

And this was accomplished in a new country, 
where capital was scatce, by men of self-reliance, 
who had not yet been taught to put their trust in 
a central government. Like other pioneers, they 
met a difficult situation by means of self- and mu- 
tual help. One cannot but think of the Dike 
Associations of Holland and Germany while read- 
ing Nordhoff’s description of this early co-opera- 
tive effort in California. EP 


NOTABLE PLEAS 


RESSURE groups and political partisans of 

one kind or another, using the radio and the 
press at their pleasure, create the impression that 
they dominate the country. Their ability to com- 
mand by financial means sources of public infor- 
mation makes it more difficult for smaller groups 
to obtain a hearing or to exercise influence over 
public opinion. Nevertheless, serious minded 
men strive to discover what the people, who may 
be said to constitute the real or better America, 
have in mind, even though they may not always 
agree with their thoughts and ideals. 


Religion having been eliminated from the Pub- 
lic Schools of the Nation, there exists at the pres- 
ent time a strong desire among more thoughtful 
people that religious instruction should be made 
available before all to children of school age. 
This year’s General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches, to mark an instance in point, 
unanimously adopted the following statement on 
education, one of ten declarations expressing 
views On post-war aims: 


“A better world order must be rooted in moral con- 
victions, and these convictions must be reinforced by 
religious education. In every land, Christian education 
should be intensified for old and young alike, to re- 
assert Christian principles in no uncertain terms, and 
to provide constructive leadership for (?) the church- 
es in this time of crisis. The entire educational sys- 
tem, moreover, needs to be rethought, since secularized 
education obviously goes hand in hand with secularized 
culture and modes of living (italics inserted). In coun- 
tries with a predominantly Christian population, the 
schools should provide greater opportunity for youth 
to secure adequate training in the meaning of life, ac- 
cording to the Christian world view. A Christian order 


cannot be produced without Christian nurture and edu- 
cation.” 

While we would wish to substitute for the 
rather vague phrase “Christian world view” a 
more dogmatical expression or term, its emphasis 
on the need of rescuing the existing educational - 
system from secularism is worthy of commenda- 
tion. The statement points in this regard to a 
danger not sufficiently recognized by most men. 

Another of the ten statements referred to sets 
up a goal which has to do with “Freedom and Co- 
operation with the State.” It is said: 

“The basic problem of freedom involves the relations 
of Church and State. Our Congregational Christian tra- 
dition holds to the co-operation and not alone to the 
separation of Church and State. The dependence of 


both upon the will of God is the ground of co-opera- 
tion. 


“The State needs to safeguard the elementary rights 
of the churches. The churches in turn need to help the 
State perform its true duty as a member of the family 
of nations under God.”?) 

The thoughts expressed per se leave little room 
for quarrel, while regarding their practical appli- 
cation views may differ greatly: They are of in- 
terest before all, because they state so clearly that 
the liberalistic idea of complete separation of 
Church and State, one which excludes all co-opera- 
tion between the two—an ideal fostered by anti- 
clericalism—is rejected by a group of serious- 
minded Americans. F. P. K. 


1) Loc. cit., N. Y., 1878, pp. 202-04. 


2) World Alliance News Letter, N. Y., September 15, 
1944, p. 6. 
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Warder’s Review 


Toward Centralization 


Ne during President Coolidge’s sec- 
ond term, Senator Lee S. Overman, of North 
Carolina, discussed in Ford’s Dearborn Inde pend- 
ent, what was even at that time a timely question: 
“Shall We Continue to Centralize?” ‘‘Nation- 
alize, centralize!” he exclaimed toward the close 
of his article, “these seem to be the slogans of 
individuals who do not understand what the fun- 
damental American system is, and who would 
like to change our system after a foreign pattern.” 
We have often wondered how many of his read- 
ers realized the correctness and significance of 
that part of Senator Overman’s statement itali- 
cized by us. 

Following in the wake of royal absolutism, the 
leaders of European revolutions since 1789 have 
almost invariably favored the establishment of a 
strong centralized government, because it would 
grant the influence and power needed to put into 
effect their system. In France and Italy confeder- 
ation was given no chance, in Germany, where 
it prevailed until 1919, even the Catholic Center 
Party was guilty of weakening it; Hitler destroyed 
its remnants entirely. Today, state rights have 
not too many honest friends among us. In this 
connection the very last paragraph of Senator 
Overman’s article is worthy of consideration. “It 
will be remembered,” he wrote, “that my State 
(North Carolina) was responsible for the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

‘North Carolina was unwilling to leave this im- 
portant question to future interpretation, and, to- 
gether with Rhode Island, refused to enter the 
Federal Government until November, 1789, near- 
ly a year after its formation under the Constitu- 
tion, and would not enter until this amendment 
was adopted. There were other States just as 
concerned over its incorporation, but entered the 
Federal Government upon assurance that it would 
be put in. However, North Carolina wanted it 
‘written in the bond.’ 

‘Therefore,’ so the Senator concluded his 
article, “it may occasion no surprise if North 
- Carolinians have firm convictions in regard to it 


“today. The Old North State just as jealously 
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favors the guarding of her rights today as she 
did in 1789,” 

Centralization, so thought Francis Lieber, “is 
the love of power carried into every detail, and 
therefore the opposite of what we call self-govern- 
ment.” It is this “opposite” is growing in our 
midst to enormous proportions like the changeling 
of folk-lore who constitutes a perplexing prob- 


lem for the household on which it has been in- 
flicted. 


Blood Money 


OME day historians will say astonishing 

things about the bourgeoisie of the nine- 
teenth century, accusing them of the crimes they 
committed while engaged in the quest of wealth 
both at home and in foreign countries, civilized 
and uncivilized. It is a horrible story, only parts 
of which have been made known. In all too many 
instances the armies and navies of the great na- 
tions were employed in the collection of bad debts 
or the suppression of the righteous efforts of peo- 
ples wishing to rid themselves of the foreign ticks 
and leeches that had attached themselves to their 
land and bodies. 

Many a soldier has felt keenly this abuse of 
military power in the service of profit and mam- 
mon. None more so than that distinguished Irish- 
man, Sir William Butler. It is in a highly sig- 
nificant letter, addressed by him to the War Office 
in London, he wrote from South Africa: 

“The history I was taught as a boy showed that the 
patriots’ road led often to the scaffold: now it leads to 
a house in Park Lane, a box at the opera, and a yacht in 
the Mediterranean. “Take care,’ Ruskin said to the boys 
at the Woolwich Academy, ‘that they do not make of 
your young soldier sentries only, to stand at the door of 
their big shop while they are cheating inside.’ ’’!) 

Hand in hand with such use of the armies and 
navies as General Butler had in mind, when he 
communicated his opinion to his superiors at 
home, went the production of armaments and 
sales to any people whose rulers were willing to 
contract a loan with the money-lenders in payment 
of the rifles, cannons, and ships delivered to them. 
Not infrequently these instruments of death were 
ultimately turned on the soldiers and sailors of 
the nation whose enterprisers and dealers had 
sold them to the enemy. - Thomas Jefferson’s 
opinion that traders have no fatherland, history 
substantiates. 


1) Sir William Butler. An Autobiography. 2nd ed., 
N. Y., 1918, p. 486. 
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Suppression of the manufacture of armaments 
by private concerns is not a real remedy against 
the abuses of the trade in war materials. But it 
could be made a profitless business. It 1s devil- 
ish to make money out of the manufacture and 
sale of armaments. On the one hand patriotism 
and on the other considerations of a humanitarian 
nature demand capital should not profit from traf- 
fic in arms and ammunition. 


Literature in the Service of Unbelief 


N a certain installment of his Notes on the 

Way,) Sir Richard Livingstone remarks on 
the influence great English writers of former days 
exercised on their contemporaries. Dickens, he 
writes, “entertained and delighted his troubled 
age; but he also inspired, purified and strength- 
ened the spirit.” ‘Has there been any influence,” 
Sir Richard continues, “even remotely compara- 
ble in the period between the two great wars?” 
And having described the seriousness of those dec- 
ades, the writer inquires: “What help did the 
men of letters give us in these years of crisis?” 

A question, the significance of which should not 
be lost on anyone interested in the problems of the 
present. A healthy society demands a healthy 
literature, and pure, noble art; a music that ele- 
vates the soul, because it does more than flat- 
ter the senses. 

The ultimate reason for the deplorable con- 
dition of contemporary literature this Englishman 
discerns in the fact that his people have been be- 
set by scepticism, considered by him a fatal evil. 
“Goethe,” so Sir Richard continues, “was right: 
‘the deepest theme of history is the conflict of 
faith and unbelief. Those ages in which faith 
prevails, whatever its form, are noble and fruit- 
ful for the present and the future. All ages in 
which unbelief, whatever its form, wins an un- 
happy victory, vanish and are forgotten by posteri- 
ty.’ “In the years between the warts ‘unbelief,’ ”’ 
so the author of these Notes affirms, “was win- 
ning an ‘unhappy victory’ among the intellectuals, 
who, in all ages, and most of all in ages of 
doubt, do so much to determine the trend of 
civilization. Science alone had an ardent and un- 
faltering faith, bore fruit and triumphantly ad- 
vanced.” 

While the writer believes the literature of the 
time had great virtue, “most authors showed us 


1) Published in Time and Tide. 
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no better vision and left us in a barren land. Some 
had beliefs, but the total effect of the literature of 
the time was sceptical and negative, for little of 
it was the expression of an ardently creative spit- 
it, of delight in, or even coutageous acceptance 
of life. It criticized, it wept, it ridiculed; but it 
failed to see life steadily and whole, even where 
it saw parts clearly. It was absorbed by the young 
who groaned with T. S. Eliot over the Waste 
Land, and, while corrupting their style by unsuc- 
cessful imitations of Lytton Strachey, learned from 
him the easy lesson of detecting weakness in the 
great and absurdity in the noble.” 

Reading these accusations, there comes to mind 
a statement by Charles Péguy,?) who has been 
spoken of as ‘the most heroic and attractive ap- 
pearance of French Catholicism in the days prior 
to the (first) world war”: 

“We are the last, the very last. After us begins the 
world of those who no longer believe in anything and 
who make a glory and self-elevation of it.” 

More than mere straws in the wind indicate the 
world this Frenchman predicted is now a reality. — 
Unbelief has, indeed, won an “unhappy victory.” 
But, as Walter von der Vogeiweide thought at a 
time of stress and strife in medieval days: “It is 
darkest just before the dawn!” 


Dangerous Trends 


ERTAIN statements in the “Philosophy of 

Education,’ submitted by the Courses of 
Study Council to a committee of the St. Louis 
School Board, leave no room for doubt that secu- 
larism is fast gaining ground among us. Man is 
evidently considered by the originators of this 
“credo” —the word appears in the newspaper ac- 
count—not as a-person endowed with a soul and 
destined for a higher life, but a biological unit 
intended to serve the State and to promote cul- 
ture—with what end in view? Possibly the hap- 
piness of future generations. An ideal, the short- 
comings of which Dostojevski has, one should 
think, sufficiently exposed. 


Not reporting but quoting, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat conveyed to its readers the following 
account of the proposal referred to: 


“That education is the lifelong process by which the 
individual grows or develops as the result of all his ex: 
petiences, that education is a basic means whereby a giv- 
en social order strives to perpetuate, improve and trans- 
mit its cultural heritage or way of life and that the 


2) Born at Orleans in 1873, killed in 1914. 
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obligation of American education, therefore, is the de- 
velopment of citizens who will function effectively and 
constructively in a democracy.” 

A biologist bent on training ants and bees for 
a more satisfying community life in their hill or 
hive might grant his colleagues in scientific re- 
search similar advice. But what of the human in- 
dividual, his spiritual needs, his personal happi- 
ness, his eternal destiny? The first duty of edu- 
cation is to satisfy the reasonable demands of the 
individual for a harmonious development of mind 
and body, in order to be able to fulfill well his 
obligations as a creature of God, endowed with 
a soul, reason and free will. Prior to any obliga- 
tion a man may owe the State are those he norm- 
ally owes to himself. And although men may 
be called on to make great sacrifices for the com- 
mon good—a far nobler thing than that moloch, 
the State—they must “function,” in the first place, 
conscientiously and consistently in the family, the 
initial cell of society, and also in any corporations 
to which they may owe allegiance. All these, on 
their part, are fundamental to true Democracy. A 
Democracy that is animated and fortified by noble 
ideals, while the thing these educators talk of 
savors of the laboratory or the lecture hall in a 
school of technology: “the obligation of Ameri- 
can education is the development of citizens who 
will function effectively and constructively in a 
Democracy.” 

Even when considered apart from other consid- 
erations this “credo” is bad enough. But since 
education has been said to be “the national re- 
ligion” in our country,') the statement from which 
we have quoted must be viewed with suspicion, 
if not with alarm. 


In point of fact the flying bomb is a most un- 
pleasantly significant weapon. It means that at 
the end of this war we shall all know that the 


_ technical problem of bombarding far distant capi- 


tals, without any risk to the lives of airmen, has 
been solved, just as we knew at the end of the 
last war that in the event of another, civilians 
would be bombed. This knowledge dominated 
policy between 1919 and 1939. Unless we can 
control armaments by an international organiza- 
tion and police system, we have only another fear- 


laden truce before us. CRITIC 


The New Statesman 
1) So the Report of the Commission on Country Life. 


PN. Y., 1911, p. 128, 
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Contemporary Opinion 


ERHAPS the basic trouble with our social life 
before the war was precisely its aimlessness, 

a surrender to the line of least resistance encour- 
aged by the combination of an environment offer- 
ing an unprecedented variety of easily acquired 
experiences, with a weakening of the forces which 
give an inner direction to life. . . Unless those 
who come back to us from the wars can make up 
their minds what they really want from life and 
what they feel themselves best able to put into 
it, our post-war planning, and “‘full employment” 
most of all, will bring us only what M. Maritain 
a dozen years ago described as “‘a fictitious eman- 
cipation, the waste and dispersal of the human 
substance in the endless multiplication of needs 
and sadness.” . 
Men today are too ready to accept their occu- 
pations not as a mode of life but as an escape 
from life; too often, in fact, like the vagrant in 
the anecdote, they ‘don’t want work, they want 
employment.” The job has provided an alibi 
from what Mr. T. S. Eliot has called “the responsi- 
bility and strain of being human.” Those who on 
the battle-fronts are bearing now responsibilities 
so heavy and strains so grave may go far to save 
the country to which they will return, merely by 
resolving to be treated in peace as in war not as 
employees, but first, last and all the time as men. 

Maurice B. RECKITT 


In our times exaggerated notions of sover- 
eignty, which have obtained in irrational na- 
tionalism, have injured the unity of the family 
of nations and brought on great catastrophes. 
Just as some nations have claimed to be outside 
the moral law, some have asserted that their right 
to abundant living supercedes the rights of other 
nations. The Fascist and Nazi regimes so exag- 
gerated national sovereignty that they refused to 
live in peace and mutual helpfulness with the 
other nations. There is a limit to legitimate sov- 
ereignty, which is imposed by the very fact of in- 
ternational unity. As always happens in the ul- 
timate analysis, the just is always the most use- 
ful. We know that with the advances in com- 
munication and transportation, there has been es- 
tablished a world economy which postulates for 
the good of all nations the mutual recognition of 
rights and the spirit of mutual helpfulness. Na- 
tional selfishness defeats its own aims. Sovereign- 
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ty. which recognizes international obligations is 
sane. Sovereignty which makes the nation the 
creator of its own ethical values and recognizes 
no international moral obligations is irrational 
and dangerous. There is no reason for a surrender 
of sane sovercignty in the right ordering of inter- 
national relations. 
Most Rev. SAMUEL A. STRITCH’) 
Archbishop of Chicago 


It is evident [from Labor Baron: A Portrait of 
John Lewis, by James A. Wechsler} that the 
miners’ union, like many others, is not organized 
to resist a resourceful tyrant determined to trans- 
form it into a personal barony. A John L. Lewis 
is unthinkable in the English labor movement. 
This is no accident. As Wechsler emphasizes, 
Lewis is the end product of business unionism, 
business unionism stripped of its last shreds of 
idealism. There is a vast difference between the 
business unionism of Gompers and Lewis. For 
Gompers business unionism was an ideal; a policy 
under which organized labor could survive and 
progress. Consequently Gompers always thought 
in terms of the labor movement, and he avoided 
any wilful action that would threaten its strength 
or weaken its position. The newer and less sen- 
sitive leaders look upon business unionism as a 
vehicle for place and preferment. Lewis is unique 
only because of his great talents, and not because 
he has no imitators. The ability of a strong indi- 
vidual to transform a democratic union into an 
engine of personal power shows a serious weak- 
ness in the structure of the labor movement, and 
represents a dangerous threat to society as well. 


PHILIP TAFT 
The Nation 


That the European world may probably be 
faced with some form of civil war and, in cer- 
tain parts of Europe, brigandage—as was the case 
130 yeats ago—may not unreasonably be expect- 
ed... It may truly be said that with such an up- 
heaval as the French Revolution moral and na- 
tional influences were shattered. That this was 
so cannot be denied, but, on the other hand, the 
growth of science to which, in certain directions, 
modern civilization owes very much, has pro- 
pounded problems which are morally shattering, 
if not absolutely disastrous. Those who pro- 
pounded the evolutionary theory of the survival 


1) Pattern for Peace. 


First published in the Chi- 
cago Sun. 
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of the fittest, in absence of the conclusive evi- 
dence, took upon themselves a great responsibili- 
ty. Zola wrote the novel, but the scientist pro- 
pounded the dogma. The steady growth of di- 
vorce leads us nearer and nearer to the natural 
animal practice of promiscuity, with the added 
disadvantage of human depravity. The ancient 
Romans believed that a man who was fit to be a 
soldier could have few defects. Are we to infer 
that, in order to keep the human animal in order, 
war, and plenty of it, is essential? Does the sut- 
vival of the fittest imply that the baser have a 
better chance of survival than the ethically more 
exalted? The study of history is certainly not en- 
couraging. From the-middle of the sixteenth 
century to the middle of the twentieth, which we 
are now approaching, the world has been engaged 
in a series of wars either to decide theological 
questions or to make a fit place for heroes to 
live in. 

Although the theory that war is essential to 
make the world a fit place for heroes to live in 
has today few adherents, the basic principles upon 
which it rests remain firmly rooted in the minds 
of many people. If this were not so we should 
not have the endless struggle between Right and 
Left. We suggest that the theory that progress 
rests solely on political action is simply wishful 


thinking. The Statist*) 


Of this we may be certain that the uneducated 
man is not in accord with his environment. His 
abilities are undeveloped. He has no standard 
of discrimination, no sense of values, no appetite 
for assimilating truth. He is the victim of cir- 
cumstances and the prey of propagandists. In 
these tragic times, he is a danger to civilization. 

To educate the uneducated is therefore a mat- 
ter of the highest importance. How is it to be 
done? The masses of the people are only inter- 
ested in education as far as it serves what they 
think is a useful purpose, that is to supply suf- 
ficient means for sustenance and pleasure. They 
often joke about both the Latin and the science 
that they “took” in school, as useless’ expendi- 
ture of time. Providing them with opportunities 
for adult education will not widen their interests. 
You cannot force them to study. They are not 
thirsting for an education. They will say: “What 
good is it?” meaning “What use is it?” 

Here we are faced by the deadly results of the 


1) Editorial: “Dangers Ahead,” Sept. 16, p. 761-762. 


boldly set out to attain. 
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Utilitarian philosophy, which in the matter of 


_ education is digging its own grave. If adult edu- 


cation is only to be treated as something “useful,” 
it will never reach the masses. 

Education is good because it makes the man 
good. This is the answer of the Catechism. We 
were made to “know” God, and our knowledge 
of God is widened and perfected by a knowlege 
of all that God has made. 


Mser. E. A. Hawks?) 


The Soviet Government has embarked upon a 
policy of State subsidies and privileges to encour- 
age births. Monthly grants are given to mothers 
of four children or more. Increased food and 
longer abstention from work are offered. Moth- 
ers of many children will be given honors by the 
State. And divorce will no longer be obtainable 
by declaration. 

It will be noted, however, that this is not an 
encouragement of family life in the Christian 
sense of the West. The aim, like that of Nazi 
Germany, is to fill the cradles for the State—only 
too often the cradles of the creches, for the very 
idea of holidays before and after childhood im- 
plies that the mother works outside the home. 
And no distinction is made between married and 
unmarried mothers. 

The Catholic tradition has been misunderstood 
for its encouragement of natural family life when 
the pagan world was preaching birth-control. For 
Catholics believe that in marriage the husband 
and wife have the privilege and responsibility of 
co-operating with Almighty God in the work of 
creation. Hence spring their duties in the rear- 
ing of children. And so Catholics cannot accept 
the opposite heresy now appearing, that the State 
takes the place of Almighty God in the bounty 
of creation. The wastage of war will not be made 
good by these material means. 


The Catholic Times 
London 


Seeing that belief in God is the unshakable 
foundation of social order and of responsibility 
on earth, all who dread anarchy and terrorism 
should take energetic steps to prevent the enemies 
of religion from reaching the goal they have so 


Pius XI 


1) Adult Education. Standard and Times, Phila., 


Sept. 29. 


Fragments 


HE ordinary person never sees or handles 

gold coins any more. But he has a big stake 
in what is to be done with the billions stored in 
the world’s vaults.” 


“Our habits, our external arrangements, our 
dwellings, and the order we observe in them, are 
but the extension of our personality.” So thought 
Madame Swetchine. Once our new master, State 
Socialism, holds power, personality and what 
flows from it will be swallowed up in drab uni- 
formity. 

Sun Fo’s book “China Looks Forward” is said 
by Agnes Smedley to abound “in ideas with which 
progressive Americans can agree and for which 
they can work, though it is marred by occasional 
statements, e. g., one against birth control for 
China, with which only reactionaires can have 
sympathy.” 

Justice for social affairs is, as Father Cahill 
states in ‘““The Framework of a Christian State,” 
“a law of nature which demands that each per- 
son get his due or his right from everybody else.” 
Social science is concerned with the operation of 
that law of nature, and, since that law operates 
through men, is concerned also with justice as a 
personal virtue of individual souls. 


To the statement, that in Germany originally 
well-defined party lines had been marred beyond 
recognition, a writer in Political Science Quart- 
erly adds: “A possible exception is the Catholic 
Center party, which, thanks to the relative inde- 
pendence of the Catholic Church even under To- 
talitarianism, may have a stronger power of re- 
cuperation than any other political group in Ger- 
many.” 


“There is nothing urban in the words of 
Christ,” remarks Fr. Patrick Quinlan, “except His 
prediction of the destruction of the city of Jeru- 
salem and even in that He used the example of 
a hen saving her chickens.” 


There was a time, when men spoke only of 
orphaned children; orphanage has now overtaken 
also the schools. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Church—Patron of Peace 


VIRTUOUS State is called to enjoy peace’ 

said Aristotle. The Church adds that with- 
out submission to the Gospel teaching a virtu- 
ous State cannot exist. She knows with what 
difficulty men fulfil this condition. At their very 
best they are angels in the flesh—and that flesh 
bears in it the effects of original sin. Others may 
consider the story of man’s fall a fairy tale. For 
her it is a grim and practical reality. Ignoring or 
taking this fact seriously surely makes a great dif- 
ference in any effort to form a balanced judgment 
about the future of the human race. Those who 
ignore the fact may find hope for a durable peace 
in the military defeat of their enemies followed 
by the enforcement of a treaty with sword raised 
ready to strike all who dare to violate its claus- 
es. They may hope to heal social evils by the 
“ointment of formulas.” Their optimism about 
the future will be proportioned to their hope in 
the fulfilment of these conditions. True, the 
statesmen often speak of justice as a condition of 
peace. But their concept of justice is so vague 
that the realization of this condition is viewed as 
something easily obtainable. Perhaps the chief 


Catholic Culture 


A Book Week. Causerie 


Le was Francesco Petrarch who, a century be- 
fore the invention of printing from moveable 
type, said: “I have friends whose company is most 
valuable to me. They are of all ages and coun- 
tries, and great honors their science has brought 
them. It is not at all difficult to commune with 
them, because they are always at my service and 
always ready to answer the questions I may ad- 
dress to them.” 


These friends were, of course, the Italian poet’s 
books. Others have said the same thing, but in 
different words. “No man,” exclaimed Mrs. Rob- 
ert Browning, “can be called friendless who has 
God and the companionship of good books.” 
Nevertheless there are thousands who have never 
“fed of the dainties that are bred in books,” who 
do not, in fact, know how to read books. 

The coming Book Week should by no means 
be intended merely to promote the sale of books; 
it should before all help create in Catholics the 
desire to read and to learn how to enjoy the rich 


Procedure 


Action 


factor in determining the justice of a peace is the ~ 


extent in which it works to their own advantage. 
The Church’s notions of justice are more exacting 
and therefore the obtaining of a just peace is 
looked on as a matter of extreme difficulty. She 
insists that men and nations cannot be just un- 
less they are moral. And if they are not just 
themselves they are not likely to perform a work 
of justice—opus justitiae pax. To be just to 
themselves and others, the Church repeats, the na- 
tions must begin by rendering justice to God. And 
being just to God means respecting His rights 
and fulfilling the duties enjoined on mankind in 
the divine message of Revelation. The praise of 
justice will not secure peace. Justice must be 
lived. And justice cannot be lived except by a 
sincere practice of the Christian virtues. To ig- 
nore these fundamental principles is to note the 
superficial symptoms of social evils but not their 
deep-rooted causes. The Church, the physician 
of souls, realizes that unless the “focus of infec- 
tion” is removed the evils will keep on recurring, 
now in one form, now in another. 
Rev. ROBERT CULHANE, C.Ss.R., D.D.*) 
The Irish Rosary 


treasures that may be found in books. It is the 
friendship of noble books the present generation 
must be taught to appreciate and cultivate in the 
first place. Once true love of books has been 
aroused in a man or a woman, the desire to have 
at least a small collection for one’s own will fol- 
low. It is not a question of many books or an 
omniverous hunger for reading we have in mind; 
Miss Agnes Repplier’s opinion should, in fact, be 
stressed: “The habit of rapid and indiscriminate 
reading does not stimulate mental growth; the 
quick replacing of one book by another lessens 
the value of all.” With this Catholic essayist one 
must plead with those accustomed to read all “the 
latest books,” to throw off the “oppressive” yoke 


of those ephemeral products of stimulated imagi- 


nation and facile pens with which some publish- 
ers flood the market. William Penn gave this 
advice to his children: “More true knowledge 
comes by meditation than by reading. For much 
reading [of a wrong kind, let us add} is an op- 
bea The Leaven of Society. Dublin, July-August, Dp. 
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pression of the mind and extinguishes a natural 
candle.” Thus far American Catholics have not 
courted the danger the distinguished Quaker re- 
fers to. Most of them do not cultivate reading as 
they should. Newspapers and an occasional 
magazine suffice for not a few. They are to be 
pitied. 

Both the present and the future demand of 
Catholics energetic application to the numerous 
serious problems that stare us threateningly in the 
face. Evidently with some such condition of af- 
fairs in mind, the noted French writer Georges 
Duhamel admonished his countrymen: “The pub- 
lic must be made to realize that well-being, social 
justice, worldly delights, outward progress in 
short, depend on the true use of the intellectual 
faculties, and that without books, which are the 
proven receptacles of knowledge, our individual 
and collective life is in danger of a barbarism of 


Rural Economics 


A Man-Made Problem 


HEN, eighty years ago, the unfortunate 

Dr. Semmelweiss insisted the high death 
rate prevailing in the Maternity Hospital at Buda- 
pest had its source in infection, he was laughed 
to scorn. Not until Lister, and others, had proven 
what had long been suspected, that some kind 
of living organisms caused disease, was his claim 
vindicated. It appears, the official agronoms of 
our country are adopting the course of the phy- 
sicians opposed to Semmelweiss. At least, there 
is almost no information or discussion emanates 
from them on the theories and methods developed 
by Steiner or those underlying the Indore System. 
The fact that both are based on a reverential view 
of nature is not, of course, to everybody’s taste 
or liking. Blinded by the doctrines which have 
determined economic developments these last hun- 
dred years, men have “chosen discord instead of 
harmony, with results that we are beginning to 
see all around us,” as C. Alma Baker remarks in 
his book ‘The Laboring Earth.” And it is quite 
‘true, as the same writer states, man has ap- 
proached the problem of improving production 
“in the vulgarest possible manner, just as though 
Nature would respond to any handling, however 
‘coarse, provided it yielded the maximum re- 
‘turns.”!) The inescapable result of Capitalism’s 
domination over man’s economic activities. 


- Rapid increase of plant pests is an indisputable 
| 
1) Loe. cit., London, 1942, p. 34. 


a 


which neither our children, nor our children’s chil- 
dren, will see the end. Every man of good will 
must realize that the cultivation of the things of 
the mind is an essential condition of a sober, 
righteous and godly life, and that the book is the 
very symbol of religion.” 

Knowledge and appreciation of books should, 
before all, be cultivated in the family. But the 
school, the press, and our organizations of men 
and women, too, must do their share to promote 
reading. It is a noble mission to lead others to 
recognize a source of knowledge and pleasure, of 
which Thomas Hood has said: “My books kept 
me from the ring, the dog-pit, the tavern and the 
saloon. The associate of Pope and Addison, the 
mind accustomed to the noble though silent dis- 
course of Shakespeare and Milton, will hardly 
see or put up with low or evil company and 
slaves.” 


phenomenon of our days. An article published 
in a recent issue of the Agricultural Insecticide 
and Fungicide Association’s News unhesitatingly 
attributes the blame for this condition on modern 
methods of agriculture. “Time and again,” we 
read, “old timers remark that crops were raised 
without insecticides or fungicides in earlier days.” 
The easy answer would be, the article continues, 
“that in those days the farmer and the nation 
could afford to raise extra acres for the insects 
and plant diseases.” But that would be far from 
the whole story. Dr. E. O. Essig, professor of 
entomology in the University of California, and 
for 1944 president of the American Association 
of Economic Entomologists, so the News reports, 
“has clearly stated the more important fact, that 
modern large scale intensive farming intensifies 
plant pest problems.” Professor Essig is, furth- 
ermore, quoted as saying that alfalfa, the great- 
est specialized crop we produce, has many seri- 
ous entymological implications. Cotton was never 
seriously infested with insects until it became a 
specialty in the South, and in certain parts of the 
Southwest and West. And thus it is with tobacco, 
tice, wheat, and citrus fruit, according to the Calli- 
fornia entymologist.”) 

In other words, crop specialization is held re- 
sponsible for what is admitted to be the source 
of serious losses to farmers and fruit growers. 
The article declared: “When we speak of a five 


2) Loc. cit., N. Y., Vol. 2, No. 5. 
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or ten or twenty percent loss, it usually has some 
bearing on this growing problem in American ag- 
riculture—the great areas devoted to one crop in 
one place.” 

This theory is undoubtedly correct to an ex- 
tent. But it neglects to take into account other 
factors and other means than curtailment of the 
one crop system and possibly the use of insecti- 
cides and fungicides for the eradication of what 
is in fact a serious evil. It is to the proponents 
of the Indore System we must turn for further 
information on the subject. 


What has been referred to in these columns 
as the Indore System, appears to be attracting 
attention also in Nova Scotia. That staid Cath- 
olic weekly, The Casket, of Antigonish, in an 
article devoted to land settlement and other rural 
problems affecting the Province, declares: 


Social Security 


Social Welfare and the Farmer 


N the eve of the Convention of the CU of 
Kansas, a group of farmers discussed the 

extension of Social Security to the people on the 
land. One of the men present, who, in his ca- 
pacity as County Commissioner, had the oppor- 
tunity to observe poverty and sickness among the 
aged and other unfortunates, was inclined to 
favor compulsory health and old age insurance, 
to be imposed on all and sundry. But even he 
finally agreed that the present proposal was a 
step in the direction where lies State Socialism. 
The problem was brought to the attention of the 
Resolutions Committee, but no action resulted. 
Evidently these Kansas farm owners agree with 
the opinions recorded in Medical Economics: 

“America’s farmers want no part of compulsory 
health insurance, say two of their leading national or- 
ganizations, the National Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The Grange has told three 
thousand American editors that the Wagner bill is the 
‘height of folly’ and that its title ‘reads like a quack 
medicine advertisement.’ If this bill should ever pass— 
which God forbid—the entire country would be hope- 
lessly mired in the Dismal Swamp of State Socialism. 

“To its own members the Grange has recommended 
voluntary prepayment health insurance. 


“The Farm Bureau’s opposition to socialized medicine 
was summed up by Mrs. Charles Sewell, executive ad- 
muinistrator of the woman’s division. Farm people, she 


said, oppose the bill because they are convinced it would. 


mean lowered standards of medical service, and also 
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“Almost a new science has arisen. The studies 
of Pfeiffer and Steiner, of such men as Lord 


Northbourne and Sir Albert Howard, of the Im- » 
perial College of Science, England, constitute a _ 


challenge to the commercial idea of agriculture 
which cannot be shrugged off. An exploited soil, 
it is held, is a factor making for the prevalence 


of deficiency diseases in plants, animals and hu-_ 


man beings. It appears that a new era in the 
study of soil biology and its relation to human 
health and wholeness has begun. The import of 
these studies is that they take farming out of 
mere commercialism and approach it in terms of 
health, wholeness and social morality.” 


The introductory statements would lead the 
uninitiated to assume all the men, mentioned in 
the paragraph, represented one and the same sys- 
tem. This is not, however, the fact. They work 
toward the same end, but by different methods. 


because they are ‘proud and conservative, and as far as 
possible want to pay their own way.’ ” 

But are all men on the land really farmers? By 
refusing to distinguish between farmers, who may 
well be called yeomen, tenant-farmers or renters 
and sharecroppers, we confuse more issues than 
one. In fact, it were well if we were to apply 
some such designation as cotters on what is known 
as “‘a small farmer.” The problems of these vari- 
ous economic groups differ vastly. The Kansas 
farmers referred to spoke for their group, con- 


sisting of well-to-do land owners, and their opini- | 


on regarding the question at stake was valid. But 
their Bishop, Most Rev. Christian H. Winkel- 
mann, pointed out in his address to the public 
gathering that it was well worth considering 
whether it was not desirable to provide health 


and old age insurance for farm tenants and share-* 


croppers. Even the staunchest opponents of state- 
socialistic insurance plans concede that the mem- 
bers of social classes who, for economic reasons, 
are unable to provide against sickness, death and 
old age, should be granted state insurance and the 
protection they would otherwise lack. In all 
other cases self help and mutual help should suf- 


fice to secure for individuals and families a suf- 


ficient degree of economic security. 

As far as the intentions of the promoters of 
Social Security are concerned, the program applic- 
able to the farm population was clearly and fairly 


| explained to the audience at the afternoon meet- 
ing by Mr. J. E. Wrenn, Regional Director of 
the Social Welfare Board. It appears to us de- 
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sirable that SO important a plan as the one under 
discussion should be considered well by those 
whom it is intended to benefit. 


- Co-operation 
A Faulty Marketing System 


IRST published in the Eastern Economist, 

the article on “Agricultural Co-operation in 
India” by the late Director of Agriculture in one 
of the Indian States has been made available in 
a reprint. The author emphasizes the need and 
value of thrift to an extent which has aroused the 
criticism of the Madras Journal of Co-operation. 
Its comments on the subject are of interest, be- 
cause they apply to our own sharecroppers and 
renters. 


“It is common knowledge,” so the statement 
reads, “that the Indian cultivator is deplorably 
poor. It is waste of energy to ask a person to 
save money who has no money to save. He 
should, therefore, be taught how to earn more 
money, and how to utilize it profitably, instead 
of asking him to save what he does not possess.” 
This lesson, so the Indian journal concludes, ‘‘can 
be taught to the cultivator by helping him to ob- 
tain the highest possible price for his product.”— 


Public Ownership 


Grain Storage 


TORAGE of grain in warehouses owned by 
the States or municipalities was not uncom- 
mon in former centuries. Economic Liberalism 
did away with any interference, as it was called, 
by public authority with the economic activities 
and interests of the citizens. According to Ag- 
riculture in the Americas, the Argentine Minis- 
try of Agriculture recently announced its decision: 
“To issue bids for the construction of underground 
silos in five different localities of Argentina, namely, 
Isla Verde and Marcos Juarez in the Province of Cor- 
doba, Las Rosas and Canada de Gomez in the Province 
of Santa Fe, and Necochean in the Province of Buenos 
Aires. The silos to be constructed under these bids 
will have a capacity of approximately ten million bush- 
els of wheat. Future plans, in addition to construction 
already underway, call for structures capable of storing 
and conserving up to thirty-seven million bushels of 
wheat belonging to the Government.” 


A policy, such as that revealed by this plan, is 
bound to exert influence on the grain market and 
| the price of wheat. There is at least the possibility 
of such storage of grain obliging the State to es- 


|| 
ies 


A sound price policy, granting growers of all 
staples a just price for their products, not subject 
to violent fluctuations, would indeed benefit all 
agriculturists and grant them and the land the for 
both indispensable security. 

Among the arguments in favor of co-operation 
stressed by the Indian writer is one which has 
long held good also in our country. It has been 
found by the Marketing Department of Govern- 
ment that the grower of rice gets about 51 per- 
cent of the price paid by the consumer, and in | 
the case of wheat, in some parts of India, he gets 
only about 58 percent thereof—A number of 
reasons account for conditions of this kind. What 
is possible in this regard Professor W. H. Cum- 
berland discovered years ago. He relates it was 
“through observing the fact that peaches on the 
Los Angeles market were at one time selling at 
five cents a pound while forty miles distant they 
were selling in the orchard at $2.50 a ton, or 114 
mills a pound” that he became interested in mar- 
keting problems.?) 


stablish the price of wheat, as did the Roman 
Anona up to the end of the eighteenth century. 

But there is a difference: Argentina has been 
and remains to this day an exporter of wheat and 
grain; the Rome of the Popes imported grain to 
feed the people of the city and the Province. As 
did the government of Venice to provide for the 
people of that populous community. Influenced 
by the Physiocrats, the grain trade too was liber- 
ated and removed from the control of the State 
toward the close of the eighteenth century. Now 
we are once more adopting mercantilistic prac- 
tices, although we approach the problems from a 
different angle. But it is the same omnipotent 
State which is planning our future. 


The country once abandoned is like a divorced 
wife. She will hardly be taken back and if she 
is received again she will not be the mistress of 
the heart she once was. 

BisHOP JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING 


1) Co-op. Marketing, Princeton, 1917, p. 6. 
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Catholic Social Action 


WENTY-SEVEN married couples participat- 

ed in a day of recollection given at the City 
House, Academy of the Sacred Heart in St. Louis 
on Sunday, October 15. The lectures on Catho- 
lic ideals of marital union were given by Rev. 
Edward Dowling, S.J. Round-table discussions 
followed the lectures; the conference closed with 
solemn renewal of the marriage vows and bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


The conference, the first of its kind held in St. Louis, 
is intended to promote mutual sharing by husband and 
wife of the benefits resulting from retreats and days of 
recollection, and the application of these benefits to 
their personal and domestic problems. Similar confer- 
ences have already been held in New York and Chi- 
cago. 


N the course of a Christian Front Meeting, con- 

ducted at Nottingham, England, Dr. Letitia 
Fairfield said that one of the first things people 
must realize after the war was that there would 
be no future world unless there were children. 
Before the war, she continued, we had got to a 
stage when apparently sane, nice, decent people 
would tell you that parents had no right to bring 
children into the world unless parents and grand- 
parents were perfectly healthy, unless the parents 
had a sound bank balance and an increasing in- 
come and a house with constant hot water and a 
tiled bathroom, and unless there was a guarantee 
of no future wars. All that being provided then 
they might condescend to have a baby. 

“That kind of thing means the termination of the 
human race. If people do not return to the funda- 
mental purpose of marriage, we shall have a world of 


easy chairs and old folk instead of a world of toys and 
children.” 


Personalia 


les the person of Prof. A. B. MacDonald, one 

of the promoters of co-operation in Nova 
Scotia, the Co-operative Movement in Canada 
has now obtained a National Organizer of excep- 
tional quality. According to a decision made in 
June of last year at an Interprovincial Co-opera- 
tive Conference held at Regina, Prof. MacDonald 
was invited to undertake organizational duties on 
a large scale for a year. More recently the ar- 
rangement became permanent. His headquarters 
will be at Ottawa. 

“There is no one in Canada,” says the Canadian Co- 
operator, “better equipped for the duties Prof. Mac- 


Donald has undertaken. He is well known through- 
out the movement and has had many years’ practical ex- 
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perience in the Maritimes in organizational and educa- 
tional work in the fields of Co-operation and Adult Edu- , 
cation, It will be noted, too, that he has excellent aca- . 
demic as well as practical qualifications.” 


International Relief 


Spee Argentine Government on behalf of the 
Argentine people, has donated 100,000 metric 
tons, equivalent to 3,700,000 bushels of wheat, 
and 5,000 tons of beef to the people of France. 

This donation helps to carry out Argentina’s policy 
of contributing in the relief of European populations 
ravaged by the War, and follows similar contributions 
made to Italy and Greece. 


Promotion of Craftsmanship 


AcuuR has been organized for the purpose 

of acquainting the public with the work of — 
Pennsylvania craftsmen through exhibitions, dem- 
onstrations, etc.; to help craftsmen find sales out- 
lets; to advise on craft problems; to make instruc- 
tion available; and to form local groups of Penn- 
sylvania craftsmen everywhere. 


Chapters have already been formed in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. ; 


Government-Owned War Plants 


ip September of 1943 over two million work- 

ers were employed in 397 Government-owned, 
but privately operated new war plants studied by 
the BLS. They represent 8 billion dollars of pub- 
lic investments. Manufacturing plants alone 
numbered 383 and employed 1,760,00—13 per- 
cent of all factory workers. 

Of this total 1,718,000 wage earners were in Goy- 


ernment munitions plants—21 percent of all wage earn- 
ers in the munitions industry. 


Hotel Wages 


Dee spring and summer of 1943 average 
straight-time hourly earnings of year-round 
hotel employees were 56 cents for general clerks; 
49 cents for cashiers; 39 cents for housemen; 37 
cents for linenroom women; and 33.5 cents for 
chambermaids. A few employees received free 
meals and rooms in addition. 
Earnings were higher in the larger cities than in the 
smaller. In cities of comparable size wages were high- 
est on the Pacific Coast and lowest in the South. The 


study covered year-round hotels in 72 cities of over ' 
100,000 population, 
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Vast Number of Federal Employees 


| INES in ten of the nearly three million Fed- 


} 
ia 


ie 
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eral employees in continental United States 
in June 1944 were outside the Washington, D. C., 
metropolitan area. Federal employment was 
distributed widely among the 48 States. 

New York’s 294,000 Federal workers and California’s 
289,000 exceeded the Washington, D. C., area total of 
270,000. One in two employees in the Washington 
area was in a war agency; the ratio was three in four 


for the States. 


Taxation 


ROF. COLSTON E. WARNE of Amherst 

College advocates a wartime tax on all ad- 
vertising of consumer goods. “It would yield sub- 
stantial revenue and discourage this stimulus to- 
ward inflation.” 

He suggests also that OPA and other war agencies 
scrutinize price ceilings to make sure that prices do 
not contain allowances for unnecessary advertising. And 
the Treasury should eliminate the right of tax deduc- 
tion for all advertising in excess of that essential for 
sale of current output or that which is contributed to a 
legitimate war objective. 


Women in the After-War Labor Market 


T least 2,000,000 women drawn into war 

work will remain on the job when the war 
ends, according to a forecast of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Women’s Bureau. Though many house- 
wives, ‘teen-age girls, and grandmothers will ex- 
change their overall for an apron, war casualties 
will force bread-winning responsibilities on many 
women who normally would leave the labor 
market. 


Other women have received training and acquired 
new skills that employers will not want to lose. In a 
recent industrial conference, 6 percent of the 146 execu- 
tives said women workers on jobs formerly held by men 
are as good or even better than the men. While women 
may leave heavy industries, those in airplane and elec- 
trical plants are likely to remain. 


Negro Education 


USNs the scholastic year 1943-1944, so the 
Crisis reports, 4,059 Negroes graduated from 
colleges and universities of our country. An in- 
crease of several hundred graduates over the pre- 
vious year. The majority obtained the bachelor’s 
degree, 3,595; of this number no less than 3,510 


~ completed their studies in Negro institutions. 


Eighty-five students graduated from “mixed 
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schools.” Master's degrees were awarded to 143 
Negroes; 126 received professional degrees from 
Howard University, and 89 from Meharry Medi- 
cal College; 33 honorary degrees were conferred 
by various institutions. 

Howard University continues to have the largest en- 
rollment, 2,355. Prairie View is second with 1,353, 
and Tennessee State third with 1,256. Western Re- 
serve reported 172 Negro students enrolled, the largest 
of any “mixed school” answering the survey question- 
naire, and Ohio State had the largest number of Negro 
graduates of all ‘“‘mixed schools,” 33. 


Farm Labor 


Ee farm employment in the United States 
on August 1 of this year was estimated at 10,- 
608,000 persons—four percent below a year earlier 
and six percent smaller than the 5-year (1935-39) 
average for that date. Much of the decrease in 
the total farm employment is the result of a di- 
minishing number of hired workers on farms. 
The number of hired workers this August was 
down 268,000 or nine percent from last August, 
while family workers dropped only 144,000 or 
two percent. 
The customary farm labor supply has been supple- 
mented somewhat during the harvest season with Mexi- 
cans, Jamaicans, Bahamians, Newfoundlanders, and Ja- 
panese evacuees, also students and city people who in 
some cases have given up their vacations to help the Na- 
tion’s farmers. 


Efficiency of Impaired Workers 
NDUSTRY has hired considerable numbers of 
physically impaired workers primarily because 
of acute wartime manpower shortage. The con- 
sensus among 300 employers was that physically 
impaired—when placed in suitable jobs—are as 
efficient as unimpaired workers; their absentee- 
ism, injury frequency, and labor turnover records 
are generally superior. Some jobs are performed 
better by impaired workers than by unimpaired— 
examples are sorting bolts, rivets, etc. by the blind 
and employing deaf workers in extremely noisy 
shops. . 

Chief problem is decreased flexibility of manufactur- 
ing processes due to difficulty of transferring impaired 
workers between jobs. Employment of impaired work- 
ers is limited in heavy or hazardous work. Where a 
small plant considers an elaborate personnel depatt- 
ment too costly, physical requirements of each job can 
still be analyzed, and applicants examined by a com- 
petent industrial physician ‘to supply necessary infor- 
mation to place the impaired satisfactorily. Many of 
the larger plants use job analysis in the proper place- 
ment of impaired workers. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


CONDITIONS AMONG GERMAN 
CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1847 
(Concluded) 


HE Congregation has charge also of another 
ies beautiful, new and spacious church in 
Pittsburgh; it is likewise built in Gothic style and 
larger than St. Alphonsus Church in Baltimore. 
This church in Pittsburgh has become too small 
and the Germans are about to build a second 
one.1) In short, wherever churches are built for 
the German Catholics, there results a remarkable 
increase in the numbers of German Catholics. 
The Catholic weekly, Der Wahrheits-Freund, in 
the issue of April 8, 1847, published the follow- 
ing statistics about the German population of the 
larger cities of the United States: Boston 3,000, 
New York 80,000, Pittsburgh 18,000, Philadel- 
phia 60,000, Baltimore 30,000, Cincinnati 35,000, 
Louisville 8,000, St. Louis 20,000, New Orleans 
25,000, and Texas about 4,000, without counting 
the numbers of those who live in towns like Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Albany, etc., or in the country, 
and who are visited regularly either by our priests 
or others. Even though only half of those Ger- 
mans are Catholic, how grand a total do you not 
get? And you may be assured that one-fourth, 
nay even one-third of those Catholics hail from 
Bavaria. You see that the contributions which 
the Ludwigs-V erein assigns to our Congregation 
annually are expended not for strangers, but for 
German brethren, a great part of them Bavarian 
subjects, in the interest of the best and most ex- 
alted end, namely their eternal salvation. If such 
emigrants who, as a rule, do not belong to the 
more zealous Catholics while living in Europe 
have the good fortune to be taken care of by good 
and zealous priests in America, they generally be- 
come exemplary Catholics; if on the other hand 
they have the misfortune to find no priest or bad 
priests, they lose their faith as a matter of course. 
How many thousands of immigrants have suffered 
shipwreck in their faith, especially during the 
earlier years, when but a few German priests and 
schools were found in America! J myself have 
observed the sad experience during my short 


1) On April 16, 1848, the second church for German 
Catholics in Pittsburgh was founded on the Southside, 
viz. St, Michael’s, and in October of the same year the 
Ae cere church was begun on the Northside, St. 
Mary’s. 


ministration at various places that many parents 
who have arrived here during the earlier years 
and were forced to send their children to the Eng- 
lish public schools, lived to see their children fall 
away from the faith after they were grown up. 
There is yet another danger which threatens many 
immigrants. Since a great number of them leave 
their native land, because they could not marry 
there for various reasons, they are here often 
shown to non-Catholic ministers to be married. 
This is done partly from ignorance, partly from 
malice and deceit. Since the American Bishops 
punish all couples married in this way by excom- 
munication, guilty parties are afraid to approach 
a Catholic priest, and for this reason stay away 
from the church and the sacraments for many 
years, nay even all their lives. 

“From this account you will know that we need 
not take over new posts in Oregon and Texas (as 
the Redemptorist had been urged to do), since 
we have not properly manned the ones we have 
taken over, although the number of Catholics is 
increasingly daily. In the East and West of the 
United States, in cities and in country places, there 
are thousands of German Catholics who have no 
ptiests or only an insufficient number of them and 
often bad and disreputable ones. How many bad 
German priests have already given great scan- 
dal here in America! Finally in Oregon are found 
hardly twenty Germans and the Jesuit Fathers 
have the care of the Indians. In Texas the num- 
ber of German Catholics is so small and they are 
so scattered that it will be difficult to form a par- 


ish furnishing work for two priests; there is no 


prospect of a change in view of the fact that Ger- 
man immigrants are settling in the western States 
of the Union. 

“Besides, the danger that larger German groups 
will lose their German traits and language, does 
not exist.’ In the country places the German lan- 
guage and customs are so well preserved that 
Pennsylvania German is spoken all over the State 
and the government was even forced to issue its 
laws in German and not in English. Here in Buf- 
falo two German papers are issued. In cities where 
the German churches also have schools, the Ger- 
man Catholics congregate, settling in the neighbor- 
hood of their church, meet each other every week 
and thereby form a society, a Nation. I came to 
know in a pleasant way how long German traits — 
can maintain themselves in this country. On my 
trip from New York to Rochester I met a German 
who edits a German paper in Buffalo. He told 
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-me that his great-great-grandfather had left Ger- 
many for America in 1724 and that his grand- 
father, even his father speak nothing but German 
and do not know English. Even if a part of the 
German nation should be anglicized, would not 


- Catholicity gain by it? ... 


“Tt have stated already that we Redemptorists 
have built five new churches, namely two in Bal- 
timore, one in Pittsburgh, one in Philadelphia, 
and one in Rochester. Three more must be built, 
namely in New York, Buffalo and the colony of 
St. Mary’s (Elk Co., Pa.). Although the build- 
ings which have been erected have necessitated a 
large debt, a wise and regulated economy will be 
able to pay off the debts within a few years by 
means of the annual income of those churches and 
some small aid from Europe. 

‘Meanwhile I can assure you that all my con- 
fréres have not the slightest regard for themselves 
in making these outlays; they seek only and solely 
to promote the glory of God and the highest 
good, the salvation of souls; for the money was 
spent to buy building-lots, to erect churches and 
schools unmindful of their personal comfort. 
This explains why the Fathers in most places live 
in dilapidated, old frame houses or in very small 
dwellings. Besides their mode of life is very 
poor. Moreover, their spirit of true Redemptor- 
ists cannot be questioned. I have found here in 
America despite the various and often very dis- 
tracting’ activities, just as good, exemplary and 
zealous Redemptorists as in Europe. The only 
thing missing is, besides a little support in tem- 
poral and financial things, a strong and forceful 
assistance of valiant co-laborers from Europe. 
The word: ‘The harvest is great but the laborers 
are few, applies with particular force to America 
in general, and to the poor and neglected German 
Catholics in particular. “Pray, therefore, the Lord 
of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest.’ But do not let the matter rest with 
that: Send also laborers; send all who apply to 
you; send those who are found suitable for Ameri- 
ca to the novitiate of the Redemptorists in Altoet- 
ting; I shall arrange matters with the Rev. Rector 
of that house.’””) 


2) This letter was printed in the Annalen der Ver- 
breitung des Glaubens, vol. XV, Hinsiedeln, 1847, pp. 
440-447. This edition of the Annalen was issued by 
the Ludwigs-Verein of Munich with original contribu- 
tions of German missionaries of America whose reports 
are inserted into the Lyonese edition after page 401 
with the running numbers 402-460. After that inser- 
tion the Lyonese edition continues with another set of 
reports numbered pages 405-500. The Munich insertion 
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Father Kannamiiller resided in Buffalo as Rec- 
tor of the Redemptorist house till July 1848, 
when he returned to Europe. He died at St. Tru- 
do in Belgium, December 4, 1857.*) 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Missionary Among the Sioux 


N the last Sunday of August, 1903, Holy 

Trinity Parish of Boston celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination of its 
Pastor, Rev. John B. Jutz, S.J. The preacher on 
this occasion was, so the Monthly Messenger for 
October, 1944, reports in an installment of “The 
Story of Holy Trinity,” Rev. W. Stang, Chancel- 
lor of the Diocese of Providence. 

A former Missionary among the Sioux Indians, 
Father Jutz seems to have won also the affection 
of his parishioners in Boston. It is recorded that 
“the new marble altar in the lower Church” was 
a gift from the parish on this occasion; the grot- 
to of the Sorrowful Mother, erected at the en- 
trance of St. Francis Home, a parish institution, 
was donated by the Teutonia Council, K. of C. 
But above all noteworthy is the message the Sioux 
Indians, among whom the Father had labored for 
over ten years, addressed to him on this occasion 
and which the Messenger fortunately reprints. 
It was written at “St. Francis Mission, Rosebud 
Agency, Dakota.” It reads: 

“Iron Gaze (Father Jutz’s Indian name) : 

We have heard that you are a holy man 
(priest) for 25 summers. We ask the Great 
Spirit to help you and strengthen you. We wish 
to thank you. Father, remember your Indians of 
St. Francis Mission when you pray to the Great 
Spirit. I shake your hands with joy. 

John Francis Reclining Bull, Chief.” 

This letter recalls to memory one of the most 
astounding episodes in the history of our Indian 
wars. While the Sioux, enraged by the massacre 
of Wounded Knee—among the killed were men, 
women and children—, were swarming over the 
ptairies, bent on revenge, the Missionaries and 
the Sisters remained unmolested. Some of the 
Indians had assured them they need have no fear 
for their safety. To such a degree had the devo- 
tion and charity of these men and women won 
the confidence and respect of the Sioux. The 


brings five letters of Fr. Max Gaertner, one letter of 


Fr. Ad. Inama, two letters of Fr. Alex. Martin besides 
the foregoing letter of Fr. Kannamiiller. 
3) Wuest, op. cit., pp. 218, 451. 
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story of this occurrence, as written by a distin- 
guished ethnologist, Mooney, should be read in 
his work on the “Ghost Dance Religion,” one of 
the outstanding books on the history of psychic 
epidemics. 


Collectanea 


Peer LVANIAS German-Americans pre- 
fer the “Unabhangigkeitserklarung” (Decla- 
ration of Independence) to anything Hitler could 
offer them, Representative Hoch from Pennsyl- 
vania told the people of Germany in an Office of 
War Information overseas broadcast. The news- 
paper clipping which carried this story remarked: 
“Hoch’s Pennsylvania Dutch is fluent but his High 
German needed brushing up before the broad- 
cast.’ Said Hoch: “I certainly had to practice 
on ‘Unabhangigkeitserklarung,—golly, what a 
tongue-twister.”’ 


As early as 1845 Walker and Gillis, publishers 
of Philadelphia, brought out an illustrated history 
of the United States, printed in two volumes in 
German. A copy of the first volume of this “Il- 
lustriette Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten 
Amerika’s von der Entdeckung durch die Nord- 
manner bis auf die Gegenwart,” translated from 
the English by “Professor Wilhelm B. Rally,” has 
come into the possession of the Historical Library 
of the CV. 

In 1845 mass immigration from the German 
States of that time had hardly begun; that an 
American publisher should have considered it 
possible even then to find a market for what was 
by no means a low priced work, evidently proves 
the German immigrants were known as book buy- 
ers and readers. It was about that time the Re. 
demptorist Fathers published a Catholic Bible in 
New York, printed in the German language. 


It is desirable a monograph should be written 
on the contributions made by Getman-Americans 
to technological progress in our country. One 
picks up stray items, referring to the subject, here 
and there, but yet we have no comprehensive re- 
lation of the labors, the efforts, and the success 
of hundreds of inventors and promoters who 
helped to further the growth of the mighty 
structure of American industry. 

According to Steel Facts, “the man who fitst 
discovered how to cold-roll sheets and bars, Ber- 
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nard Lauth, died in 1894 at the age of 74.” To 
this statement is added the explanation: “Cold- 
rolled sheets and bats are now very important 
products of the steel industry. They can be pro- — 
duced to accurate size and with a fine finish on 
the surface of the bar.” 

Lauth’s discovery is said to have been made 
about 1859 at Pittsburgh. ‘‘He realized that the | 
new process,” so Steel Facts reports, ‘in addition 
to producing accurate size and bright, smooth sur- 
face, also imparts rigigity to steel bars. More 
than two millions tons of bars were cold finished 
by the steel industries last year.’*) 


There is possibly no other Christian people so 
attached to church bells as are the Germans. 
Their love of bells has found expression in leg- 
ends, folk-lore, poetry, and art. That Goethe’s 
Faust should be called back to reason by the 
peeling bells on Easter morning, is not without 
deep meaning. 

Catholic parishes in our country, founded by 
Germans, procured bells at the earliest possible 
opportunity. A characteristic bit of information 
regarding this tendency was published in the 
Herold des Glaubens, of St. Louis, sometime to- 
ward the end of November, 1867. The account 
states: 

“St. Charles Co. Mo.—Recently the tower of 
the new German Church of this town received 
three new and fine bells. Now our neighboring 
congregation of St. Peters has followed the ex- 
ample and purchased a new bell weighing over 
one thousand pounds. Since the tower is not yet 
built, the bell will be suspended for the time being 
on a solid scaffold, forty-five feet high, because 
the plan is to extend the church while building 
the tower.” 

St. Peter’s Church at St. Charles, Mo., referred 
to above as “the new German church of this 
town,” .was constructed in 1861. Fr. Rothen- 
steiner, in the History of the Arch-diocese of St. 
Louis, volume II, page 424, speaks of the bells 
having been ordered by Fr. Krainhard in 1867. 
But according to this source the bell-tower was 
erected some years later. 

All Saints Church at St. Peters, St. Charles 
County, Mo., was likewise erected in 1850, but 
Fr. Rothensteiner does not refer in his work to the 
installment of a bell reported in the St. Louis 
weekly and reprinted in the Aurora of Buffalo, 
N. Y., issue of Dec. 6, 1867. 


1) June-July, 1944, page 5. Steel Facts is published 
by “American Iron and Steel Institute.” a: 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Meyer, Hans. The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Transl. by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. Cloth, 581 
- Price $5.00. 
International Conciliation, No. 400: Measures to Pro- 
mote Internat’l Law and Order; The Bases 
of Lasting Peace, etc., etc. Carnegie En- 
down. f. Internat’l Peace, N. Y., 1944, p. ¢., 
48 p. Price 5 cts.; No. 401, Sec. I: Universi- 
ties Committee on Post-War International 
Problems. June, 1944, p. c., 57 p., 5 cets.; Sec. 
Il: The Shaping of the Future, etc. June, 
! 1944, p. c., 23 p., 5 cts. 
Parente, Pascal P., S.T.D., Ph.D. The Ascetical Life. 
B. Herder Book Co., ‘St. Louis. Cloth, 271 
ps. Price $2.50. 


Reviews 


Blied, Benjamin J. -Austrian Aid to American Catho- 
lics 1830-1860. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1944, 
pp. 205. $2.50. 

ay Eas dissertation of Father Blied fills a gap in the 

history of German Catholics of America in a mas- 
terful way. The author draws a colorful picture of the 
activities of Austrian priests as Indian missionaries (pp. 

78-91), teachers in colleges and seminaries (pp. 92- 

113) and as pastors and bishops in parishes and dio- 

eses (114-180). A few pages are devoted to the ac- 

ivities of Austrian Nuns (pp. 180-183). The selected 
ibliography covers pp. 185-196 and the detailed in- 

ex covers pp. 197-205. Father Blied produced a 

onumental work. Future historians may add some 

ew details but his findings and general survey will not 

e changed materially. The introductory chapters on 

e European background (pp. 11-51) give a clear sur- 

ey of the forces sponsoring the mission cause of 

merica and the chapter on the condition of Catholics 
in the United States during and prior the period treat- 

d (pp. 52-77) describes the influx of immigrants and 

e friendly and hostile attitude of non-Catholics to- 

ards them. All told the book of Father Blied is a 

asterful presentation of the powerful influence wield- 

ed by Austrians in behalf of the American Church by 

Ninistering aid to the struggling churches both in the 

hape of financial support and supply of zealous mis- 

sionaries. This work should find its way to the shelves 

f the libraries of all Catholic institutions. 

J. M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


onella, Guido. A World to Reconstruct.. Tr. by Lin- 
coln Bouscaren, S.J. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1944, $3.50. 
It would be well for the statesmen of the world to 
sit down quietly and with honest minds think upon the 
softy and penetrating principles embodied in the papal 
olan for world order. It would be good for them, be- 
Fore they take it upon themselves to carve out the des- 
hiny of their fellowmen, to stand upon the shoulders of 
‘he ages and to look back upon the futility of all striv- 
ngs for peace that have been based upon selfish utility 
nd unreasoning power. 


on 


a 
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Dr. Gonella has synthesized magnificently the pro- 
posals of Pius XII. Only a Pope from his watchtower 
above the world, gazing out in love and compassion, 
free from prejudice and the heat of conflict could with 
such lucid clarity present a plan as complete and as 
comprehensive as that which the present Pontiff has set 
forth. 

Beginning with a profound analysis of the woes of 
mankind, observing its manifold errors and their causes, 
pointing out the excess in attempts to effect peace and 
international stability, he then presents a positive plan 
to the nations of the world. 

The world must rid itself of hate and falsehood, in- 
justice and brute power, selfishness. It must cut clean 
at the roots of philosophical error. Any permanent 
change for the better, any stability and concord between 
peoples can be fostered only by a change in the spirit 
of the world. Force and artifice are utterly futile when 
it is a question of moulding attitudes, enlightening 
minds and softening hearts. 

It is to be hoped that now at least there will be born 
of all this agony and distress a deep inner conviction 
that the future of the world rests in the hands of all 
men collectively and individually. It is useless to shirk 
the responsibility, to hope for a return to narrow, selfish 
isolationism, to speak of rights and privileges and 
wounded nationalistic Pgfe. The past is gone and 
with it must go all the bitter memories and wrongs and 
injustices and strong militarism. We must look to the 
future and build it upon principles, objective, eternal, 
true. 

Every adjustment will flow from a proper application 
of just principles to the needs of the world. And yet 
withal the Pontiff is not a man in an Ivory tower, will- 
ing to sit high and propound theories with little under- 
standing of practical difficulties. Hus knitting together 
of principles and circumstances proves effectively the 
universality, elasticity, and propriety of his plans. 

A world federation, formed not for mass collectivism 
but for co-ordination of international difficulties, should 
prove most beneficial. There must be a place for mi- 
norities and for self determination. The economic pro- 
posals are staggering in their scope and yet always 
keyed to things as they are, and hedged in with neces- 
sary protection. Disarmament must be effected among 
nations as it has been among peoples within nations. 
That will come about only from the security afforded 
by a World Juridical Court with an arm for strength 
and a soul for justice. 

When men will learn to do away with multiple 
treaties and futile sanctions, utilitarianism and duplicity, 
and with their naturalistic positivism, they will have 
gone far. And finally the Catholic Church resplendent - 
in truth and holiness offers to elevate the world to the 
state of supernatural grace. It is the sublimity of that 
vision of supernature that crowns the structure of the 
new order. A WORLD TO RECONSTRUCT is a 
book that will stimulate all who read it. The world 
needs such thoughts as these. Here is the answer to 
the great enigma of the ages. It is a most understand- 
able answer and a most readable book. 


JOHN P. Leary, S.J. 


Mt. St. Michael’s College 
Spokane, Wash. 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. P 

First Vice-President, Jos. B. Engelmeyer, Quincy, Til. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Fabian Diersing, O.S.B., 
Shoal Creek, Arkansas. : 

Third Vice-President, Ray N. Wey, St. Paul, Minn. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, A. M. Herriges, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Michael Mohr, 
Colwich, Kans.; August Petry, San Francisco; Cyril 
J. Furrer, St. Louis; Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J.; 
Harry Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis; Albert J. Sattler, 
New York. oe 

Members-at-Large, Board of Directors: Wm. H. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; Richard F. Hemmerlein, New 
York; Michael F. Ettel, St. Paul, Minn.; Frank W. 
Schwartz, Detroit, Mich.; J. P. Wickenheiser, Stras- 
burg, N. D.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco; Jos. 
G. Grundle, Elm Grove, Wis.; Chas. P. Kraft, Ir- 
vington, N. J. 

Hon. Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Blied, Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 
Conn. : 


Committee on Sociai Action 


norary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Ee of Tareo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, ae | 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Philip H. Donnelly, 
Rochester, N. Y.; M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn., 
C. V. President; Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Paz 
Rey. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. Wm, Heck- 
enkamp, Quincy, IIl.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., Mire 
Nebr. (on leave with the armed forces); John P. Pfeif- . 


‘fer, San Antonio, Tex.; August Springob, Milwaukee, 


Wis.; F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. : 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St. New Haven, Conn. _ F ; 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors — 
not later than the i8th of the month preceding publica 
tion. : 


STATE BRANCH RESOLUTIONS 


New Jersey 


For resolutions were adopted at the Central Socie- 

ty’s convention in Passaic, New Jersey: Our Hier- 
archy, Religion in Education, Social Trends and Peace, 
together with recommendations on the subjects of Labor 
and Alcoholic Beverage Control. 


After a pledge of devotion to our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, the first resolution expresses gratitude to the 
Archbishop and the Bishops of the State, and to the 
clergy and religious ‘for their tireless zeal to extend 
the Faith, to provide a Christian education for our chil- 
dren, to care for the sick and the poor and to influence 
public opinion for the betterment of social and eco- 
nomic conditions for all our people.” This is a thought- 
ful expression of thanks for services that are sometimes 
not fully appreciated. 


Another resolution decries the general breakdown of 
moral principles in public life, tracing it directly to a 
system of public education which excludes the teaching 
of religion and morality. We are reminded that the 
founding Fathers of our country believed religion and 
morality were the indispensible basis of true educa- 
tion, and that the Godless system of public education 
is a thing foreign to their intentions, which was intro- 
duced through the influence exercised by the eighteenth 
century rationalists, and put into practice in our coun- 
tty by Horace Mann and others. 

The recommendations on labor and social security 
shows an alertness to present conditions. It is stated 
“that our labor legislation is creditable, but far from 
perfect. In many instances the application of collec- 


tive bargaining has permitted sinister forces to take - 


charge of union organizations. To avoid the control 


of unions by un-American elements, we insist that Cath- . 
olics are in duty bound to take an active part in the 
leadership of the unions.” 

This recommendation likewise states that the social 
security system is in need of correction because “many - 
persons, whose small wages or income prevent saving 
for the later years of life, are excluded from benefits, 
while others qualify who have large incomes and are to 
receive large benefits by reason thereof.” It is urged 
that whether individuals are self-employed or employed 
for a wage, all those whose incomes are derived from ~ 
wages or profits from work actually performed by them 
should be included in the social security benefits. 

The final recommendation urges a stricter application 
of the state laws of New Jersey to the sale of alcoholic 
beverages. It denounces the practice of women fre- 
quenting taverns and saloons, and petitions authorities 
to suppress this practice by legal means. 


Missouri 


While it endorsed the declarations of the eighty-ninth 
Convention of the CV held in St. Paul, the CU of Mis- 
souri convention adopted the following resolutions, 
several of which have particular application to local 
conditions: Catholic Education, the Racial Problem, 
Catholic Youth and the Mystical Body of Christ, Re- 
ligious Instruction Programs, and The Centenary of Co- 
operation. ; 


The resolution on Catholic Education recalls the 


struggle of the CV throughout its long history for re- 


ligious education of youth in our own Catholic schools, 
and adds: ‘‘The all-too-evident and lamentable results 
of the lack of religious training are convincing a great 
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/Many people that there exists in our secular educational 
isystem a fatal deficiency, and is arousing in them an 
‘inclination toward a system of education which supplies 
(4 positive, religious foundation. We therefore again 
‘insist, as we have heretofore, that Catholics take advan- 
itage of Catholic educational opportunities wherever pos- 
‘sible, and we urge that even at great sacrifice, effort be 
imade by all Catholics to make Catholic education avail- 
(able everywhere in our state . . .” 


Realizing the difficulties and complexity of the racial 
| problem, the convention accepted Bishop Donelly’s ad- 
vice, addressed to the delegates at the Convention High- 
mass: to think about matters of this kind in a Catho- 
llic way. The resolution calls on all “to turn to Al- 
imighty God in prayer imploring Him to grant us the 
wisdom, good will, charity, patience and tolerance that 
will help us to recognize and appreciate our mutual 
obligations man to man, and to realize that insistence 
‘solely upon rights, real or alleged, offers no solution of 
(this complicated problem.” We are urged to obey the 
| divine mandate that all men are brothers in Christ, and 
to conduct ourselves toward those of different racial 
Origins in conformity with our profession of Christi- 
anity and Democracy. 

The resolution on Youth and the Mystical Body of 
Christ points out, first of all, the opposition that exists 
libetween the spirit that breeds war and the charity of 
Christ, as expressed in the recently promulgated En- 
cyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ. A special word 
of sympathy is extended to those young men the world 
over whose lot it is ‘to be the actual combatants and 
to suffer and die in the prosecution of the gigantic fra- 
tricide.” These young men are encouraged in this 
struggle that was not of their choice by the hope that 

onditions, which brought on this world-wide conflict, 

will never again be allowed to exist. We are asked to 
eceive these young men, upon their return home, 
wounded in body and in spirit, with the true charity of 
embers in the Mystical Body of Christ, and to help 
ithem forget the horrors of war and return to a normal 
life. 

Toward this end “we reiterate the plea of the Cen- 
Mtral Verein that every returning service man be given 
fan opportunity to make a closed retreat. We urge organ- 
lazations to provide such opportunities. . 
| There is a need of promoting among our non-Catho- 
lic fellowmen a better understanding and appreciation 
bof Catholic doctrine and practice. For this reason an- 
bother resolution on Religious Instruction Programs com- 
bmends all those individuals and organizations engaged 
tin furthering this kind of educational activity. The 
iesolution reads in part: “Experience has shown that 
rwhere the Catholic religion is understood by non-Cath- 
bolics, and where Catholics give evidence of their faith 
tin their daily lives, organized campaigns of bigorty and 
intolerance have developed little strength and not much 
Hharm has been done.” It is stated that Religious Instruc- 
ition Programs serve a useful purpose in as much as they 
help to insure peaceful relations between the diverse 
teligious denominations, races, and nationalities in the 
nited States. 

A final resolution touches upon an event which 
tshould be widely discussed and publicized at the present 
itime: The Centenary of Co-operation. What was be- 
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gun by a small group of poor workingmen in economic 
straights at Rochdale, England, in 1844, has developed 
into a world-wide institution. The principles and prac- 
tices of co-operation have proven so sound and the so- 
cial services to co-operators in all nations so beneficial, 
that the movement can be called one of the most sig- 
nificant of our times. The resolution therefore recom- 
mends that “the centenary should be used to acquaint 
our members with the history, the accomplishments and 
the responsibilities of co-operation.” It is urged that 
our societies devote at least one meeting to an address 
on this subject, at which the free leaflets ‘The Cen- 
tenary of the Rochdale Pioneers” by George Keen, and 
“Co-operation” by Rev. F. Basenach, S.J., should be 
distributed. Both are published by the Central Bureau. 


Kansas 


Instead of duplicating resolutions adopted by the CV 
convention at St. Paul, the thirty-third general Conven- 
tion of the Kansas Branch conducted at St. Leo on Oc- 
tober 11, adopted in toto the declarations referred to 
and recommended them for study and discussion to the 
members of their organization. However, in addition, 
the Convention did adopt a few resolutions of its own, 
one of which is intended to meet an evil which is of 
recent growth, the desecration of Sunday by servile 
labor. 

Quite properly the convention adopted, in the first 
place, its own declaration of steadfast allegiance and 
filial devotion to our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. This 
resolution closes with the assurance that the members 
would do everything in their power to draw men to 
God, to spread His kingdom on earth, in the prayer- 
ful hope that the peace of Christ may be granted us. 

The resolution on Sunday Observance deplores the 
performance of servile work on Sundays and Holy 
Days. What is permissible in cases of emergency, has, 
so it is complained, “developed into a regular habit and 
though practiced by but a few, the number of those 
guilty of this transgression of the divine law is increas- 
ing, not only during the wheat harvest, but also during: 
threshing, haying, cultivating, plowing, etc. Many Cath- 
olic farmers may be observed violating the Third Com- 
mandment.” The resolution points in particular to the 
responsibility of those giving bad example in this re- 
gard, not alone to Catholics, but also to non-Catholics. 
It was brought out in the discussions devoted to this 
problem in the resolutions committee, that non-Catho- 
lics quite generally abstained from servile work on Sun- 
days and were scandalized by the conduct of their Cath- 
olic neighbors. Our Kansas State Branch, therefore, 
calls upon its members to check this evil tendency, and 
to be strict in the observance of the Third Command- 
ment. Both officers and members, farmers by profes- 
sion, quite generally stress the point that Sunday labor 
profiteth no one. As one of the men said, “My father 
was able to retire and live comfortably in town. I 
took over the farm and am now also retired, with a 
son still on the old homestead. At no time did any of 
us transgress the Commandment, ‘Thou shalt keep holy 
the Sabbath.’ ”’ 

It redounds to the honor of the Kansas Branch that 
the men decided to adopt a resolution on Militarism. 
Because of the importance of the subject we print it as 
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prepared by the chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
Mr. Peter Mohr: 

“It appeats we may be faced with attempts to impose 
on our country universal Compulsory Military Service, 
one of the outstanding means of perpetuating Militar- 
ism, up to now so hateful to our people. While we 
are of the firm conviction that it is the sacred duty of 
every citizen to defend the country against a foreign 
enemy, we do not believe it either necessary or desirable 
that in times of peace young men should be obliged to 
spend a year as contemplated in military service. 

“Where Militarism has prevailed, men who had the 
welfare of their country at heart have deplored the fact 
that thousands of young men lost a year of their life 
which should have been devoted entirely to their edu- 
cation and training. The moral danger to which youths 
are exposed by their removal from the parental roof 
and the environment into which they were born, is a 
further consideration of great importance which de- 
setves serious attention.. Universal military service is 
not by us considered necessary for the further reason 
that a sufficient number of volunteers are available for 
a professional army of sufficient strength, provided 
proper inducements are offered. In fact many military 
experts are in favor of professional armies, as against 
the mass army, a comparatively modern institution. 

“The need of physical training of youth is by no 
means overlooked by us, but we are of the opinion that 
both in schools and clubs devoted to the promotion of 
physical culture, the same purpose may be achieved 
without having recourse to Militarism. The introduc- 
tion of compulsory military service would, moreover, 
lead other nations to also increase their armies and 
navies. The purpose of the present war, to achieve a 
sound and enduring peace, would, we believe, be frus- 
trated ‘by our adopting what we had heretofore con- 
demned. A large and. powerful. army constitutes a 
temptation to decide by arms what should and might 
be settled by arbitration.” 

A. further resolution adopted by the Convention at 
St. Leo deals with the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution: 

“After years of effort the National Woman’s Party 
has induced both political parties to promise favorable 
action in regard to the Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. Should this amendment pass 
into law it would have unfortunate results. All pro- 
tective laws enacted in the course of fifty years with the 
intention of guarding the health and safety of women 
engaged in industry would be abrogated, because 
they were based on the correct assumption that because 
of woman's physical constitution certain kinds of work 
prove particularly injurious in her case. And this we 
know to be true. . 

“Considerations such as these prove how fallacious is 
the proposal the promoters of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment wish to impose on the nation. They proceed from 
the false premise that man’ and woman are by nature 
equal and that no barriers of any kind should discrimi- 
nate between the sexes. The thought that the father is 
the head of the family and the mother his God-given co- 
adjutor would be denied by them. Nevertheless, it is 


on this principle rests the family as the cell of society. | 


The Woman’s Party is furthermore blind to the fact 


that as man’s absolute equai she is bound to suffer in- 
justice and degradation, because when men no longet 
respect and protect woman because of the inequalities _ 
nature has bestowed upon her, abuse follows. | 

“Woman, as a child of God is man’s equal. She par- 
takes of all gifts He bestows on men. She may tise 
above man in many respects. There is an astonishing 
number of women saints, not a few of whom exercised 
great influence on Church and State. Our champions 
of equal rights have produced no such women as Hilde- 
gard of Bingen, Catherine of Siena, Theresa of Avila, 
nor the Catholic empress Maria Theresa, to mention but 
a few names. But none of these women thought it 
necessaty to insist on equality with men to accomplish 
the great tasks to which they devoted themselves.” 

Finally, the Convention adopted a declaration of ap- 
preciation extended to all those who had in any man- 
ner contributed to the success of the meeting. The ex- 
pression of gratitude extended to Most Rev. Christian 
H. Winkelmann but echoes sentiments common to all 
participants in the event. The local Pastor, Rev. Arnold 
J. Weller, and the Committee of Arrangements too, are 
deserving of the praise bestowed upon them, because 
it is no small task to provide for a meeting of this kind 
in a small village. 


Several of the State Branch conventions did not draft 
a separate set of resolutions, but merely accepted as 
their own those adopted by the St. Paul Convention. 
The New York convention endorsed the ‘Declaration 
on Nationalism and Internationalism,’’ and recommend- 
ed that affiliated units study it, give it the widest pos- 
sible circulation, and make its contents the subject of 
discussions at meetings during the fall and winter. 

The Staatsverband Convention at San Jose, California, 
adopted the six resolutions formulated and passed at the 
national convention. The subjects are: Pope Pius XII, 
War Guilt and Justice, True Patriotism, Centralization 
of Power, War and Peace, When Peace Comes. 


The resolutions of the Connecticut convention held — 
in June were referred to in a previous issue. One 
of the resolutions of that gathering regarding the Cen-_ 
tral Bureau should be emphasized, we feel. It states: 

“For over thirty years our Central Bureau has rendered 
great service to God, Church and country by reason of 
its many and varied activities. It has been the motivat- 
ing force stimulating our members and many others to 
participation in Catholic Action and social action. By 
means of its literary activities, it has brought a knowl- 
edge of Christian principles to untold numbers of men 
and women in all walks of life. 

“As members of the Central Verein we gratefully 
acknowledge the service of the Central Bureau and of 
its learned and zealous director, and we feel in du 
bound to give our full moral and financial support to the 
Bureau.” 

This resolution closes by calling upon the officers and 
members of all affiliated societies to do their duty by. 
contributing their share towards the completion of the 
Expansion Fund, so that the Bureau’s many beneficent 


activities may not be hampered or curtailed by financial 
reasons. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by 
The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 89th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul, Minn., 
Aug. 19-22, 1944 


Centralization of Power 


It is with a degree of alarm we have become aware 
of the tendency to invest the Federal Government with 
most unlimited powers, contrary to the spirit of the 
onstitution and the limitations which the fundamental 
aw of the country provides. We realize that centrali- 
ation of power must lead to State Socialism, a form of 
overnment inimical to civil liberty. One of the first 
fruits of centralization of power is a huge bureaucracy, 
ntrenched in departments and bureaus, which on their 
part must result in an officialism injurious ta local self- 
overnment and eventually the rights of individuals and 
the family. History supplies sufficient proof that the 
two pillars of true democracy, civil liberty and self- 
.government, are in jeopardy whenever a central power 
|begins to interfere with the rights of individual states 
‘and communes. We therefore urge our members to be 
;alert to these dangerous tendencies and to oppose every 
-effort to drive new wedges into the existing political 
system which grants individuals, families, co-operative 
Organizations, and local governments the autonomy they 
should possess to carry out successfully their functions. 

The danger from the contemplated 300 million dollar 
grant for educational purposes, which would lead to 
control df education by the Federal Government, has 
been thwarted for the present. But the danger that the 
next Congress may submit to the pressure which is be- 
ing exerted in behalf of this measure remains, as does 
the danger of socialization of medicine, as proposed in 
the Wagner-Murray bill, which would subject the medi- 
cal profession, hospitals and public health services to 
the control of one man, the Surgeon General of the 
United States. 

With these two threats in mind we propose: 

1. That the rights of the States in the field of edu- 
cation and medicine be maintained and that an untram- 
melled co-operative relationship between Federal and 
State educational and health authorities should be cul- 
tivated, not only with the intention of protecting the 
sovereign rights of the States, but also for the purpose 
of insuring the development in each State of a program 
fitted to local needs and conditions. 

2. We desire there should exist a continued co-oper- 
ation between public (whether Federal or State) and 
private health agencies, and that full recognition should 
be granted to non-profit private hospitals in all health 
plans. 

3, We recommend that existing sick benefit and in- 
surance societies should extend their benefits, in order 
that they may be able to furnish a large numbet of 
people with medical care and hospitalization services, 
‘particularly those in the lower income brackets.. 

— 4. We also recommend the expansion of available 
hospital facilities so that they may be able to meet the 


needs of their communities, while erection of new hos- 
pitals by the Federal Government should be avoided. 
We are furthermore of the opinion that existing stand- 
ard schools of medicine should be encouraged and de- 
veloped, in preference to founding new schools direct- 
ed and controlled by the Federal health service, which 
would compete with the former. 


When Peace Comes 


Throughout the country individuals and organizations 
have expressed the opinion that the announcement of 
the armistice after the last battle has been fought 
should find the nation prepared to observe in a dignified 
manner the successful conclusion of the war. We make 
our own this proposal in the belief that the event re- 
ferred to will be of such evident importance in the his- 
tory of mankind that it should not be desecrated by bois- 
terous demonstrations and outburst of unrestricted emo- 
tions. Let us, when that fortunate day has arrived, re- 
joice that the long years of shedding of human blood 
and the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of com- 
battants and non-combattants have at last come to an 
end. Let us assemble in our churches and at the fire- 
sides of our homes, and engage in humble prayer, be- 
seeching the Lord that He forgive mankind for having 
rebelled against His law, disregarding the injunctions 
of the Divine Saviour. To the shame of Christian na- 
tions it has been said, while they are at war the pagans 
are at peace. Let us implore God that He may forgive 
our sins, grant peace in our day and for generations 
to come. 


Convention in Rural Kansas 


EVERAL State Branches of the CV are so largely 

composed of farmers that they meet only occasion- 
ally in large cities, but generally in rural towns and even 
villages. In Kansas some of the most interesting gath- 
erings of this kind have been conducted in hamlets 
miles from a railroad station. This was the case on 
October 11, when the Bishop of Wichita, Most Rev. 
C. H. Winkelmann, came to St. Leo, a typical Kansas 
prairie community. Due to the preparations made by 
the members of the parish under the leadership of their 
pastor, Rev. Arnold Weller, the Convention was suc- 
cessful in all respects. The very environment proved 
what a small number of devoted Catholics are able to 
accomplish. The Church and school, in splendid con- 
dition, built on prairie soil and surrounded but by a 
few homes, are a monument to the zeal of the pastor 
and his people, pioneers of Christian culture in a part 
of Kansas formerly known as the ‘‘cow country.” 

At the Solemn High Mass, celebrated by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. A. Klug, of Andale, the Church was filled 
by men and women, to whom Rt. Rev. Msgr. Schaef- 
fers addressed himself in his sermon. He, as well as 
the Bishop of Wichita, who spoke after divine service 
had been concluded, emphasized the need of organiza- 
tion and the participation of an alert, well-informed 
laity in the Apostolate of Catholic Action. Both gave 
due credit to the traditional program and labors of the 
CV and the NCWU. Bishop Winkelmann in particu- 
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lar pleaded for greater effort, as demanded by the ex- 
igencies of the time. 

The noon hour was spent at dinner, served by the 
ladies of St. Leo’s Altar Society, who accomplished 
creditably a difficult task, the feeding of 300 or 400 
people, undoubtedly the largest number ever gathered 
in the parish dining hall. The value of a Social Center, 
such as many of our Catholic parishes possess in their 
halls, was demonstrated on this occasion. 

Both before the Church services in the morning and 
after the noon day meal, the various committees of both 
Organizations held meetings. Of particular interest 
were the deliberations of the Resolution Committee. 
Nor should mention of the Mission Exhibit by the 
Women’s Union be neglected. The articles on exhibi- 
tion proved that the promotion of Mission work by the 
NCWU has spread to all parts of the country. 

The afternoon was largely devoted to a public meet- 
ing, better attended than some we have participated in 
in larger cities. The welcome extended by the pastor, 
Rev. Arnold Weller, was responded to by Mr. J. A. 
Suellentrop, Branch President, who delivered his An- 
nual Message on this occasion, as did Mrs. M. Lies, 
President of the Kansas State Branch, NCWU. In ad- 
dition the program provided for three speakers. The 
Director of the Central Bureau discoursed on the “‘Pres- 
ent and Future of Society Threatened by Unbelief and 
Secularism.” He was followed by Mr. J. E. Wrenn, 
Regional Director of Social Welfare Board, Kansas City, 
Mo., who spoke on the extension of Social Security 
plans to the people on the land. Most appropriate, 
however, were the words spoken by Most Rev. Bishop 
Winkelmann, who spared no words in his effort to im- 
press both on the clergy and the laity what the hour 
and day demands of Catholics. His so earnest words 
made a deep impression on the people who, when speak- 
ing among themselves, expressed their gratitude for the 
unfailing interest their Bishop takes in their organiza- 
tion. After adjournment Mr. Michael Mohr, K.S.G., 
reported to the men on the St. Paul Convention. Un- 
fortunately, it was impossible, for lack of time, to carry 
out the intention to discuss Mr. Wrenn’s address, 

Since the meeting had been opened promptly at two 
o'clock, several hours of the afternoon remained for 
‘meetings. This time was made use of by the ladies 
who assembled in the Church. They too were privi- 
leged to hear the Bishop speak of matters particularly 
close to his heart. Ultimately the men and women as- 
sembled: for Benediction in St. Leo’s Church. With 
these services the two Conventions came to an end, 

A Youth Rally at night is an established custom of 
the Annual Meeting of the Kansas Branches of the CV 
and NCWU. St. Leo’s Community Hall was over- 
ctowded with young people and some of the eldets. 
Rev. Thomas Glynn acted as Chaitman and the Rey. 
Fathers Michael Lies and Quintin Malone as assistants. 

Finally we must mention the presence in St. Leo of 
Mts. Mary Filser Lohr, President of the NCWU, whose 
co-operation was one of the factors responsible for a 


well-rounded-out meeting, such as was that conducted 


at St. Leo, Kansas, on a week day in October, 
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Branch Meetings 


EITHER the CV nor the Catholic Aid Association’ 
of Minnesota conducted the usual state convention: 
this year. Instead, a series of regional conferences have: 
been planned. The first of the conferences, sponsored 
by the Catholic Aid Association under the caption “The: 
First Juvenile Fair,” was held in the parish of the Seven 
Dolors, Albany, Minnesota, on Sunday, September 17., 
The event began with Solemn High Mass in the: 
morning, which was followed by meetings throughout: 
the day and evening. The program consisted of songs, 
addresses by the clergy and officials of the Catholic Aid| 
Association, and a number of musical selections and! 
short talks by members of the juvenile group present. 
The initiation of the juveniles into the Association took: 
place during the evening session; it was conducted by’ 
Mr. J. M. Aretz, President of the Catholic Aid Asso- 
ciation and of the Catholic Central Verein of America, 
assisted by his staff. 
The display-of children’s work at the Juvenile Ex- 
hibit was excellent. About five hundred people had 
gathered for the event. 


An event of particular importance for the Pennsyl- 
vania societies affiliated with the CV was the celebra- 


{ 


tion of “Founder’s Day” in the Volksverein Hall, — 


Philadelphia, in September, in memory of the late Rev. 
Theodore Hammeke. The date of the event marked 
the seventy-ninth anniversary of the birth of Fr. 
Hammeke on September 25, 1865. He died May 
13, 1928. 

This unselfish friend of our cause was for a number 
of years a member of the Committee on Social Action 


of the CV, and an editor of the German Catholic week- 


ly Nord-America. *He was an indefatigable promoter — 


in Philadelphia of the Volksverein, of the CV of Penn- 


sylvania, and of the national organizations, the CV and 
the NCWU. He was largely responsible for the inaug- 
uration of mission activities by the CV. 


It is greatly to be desired that the memory of priests | 


and laymen benefactors should be fostered by demon- 
strations of the type held in memory of Fr. Hammeke. 
The courage and inspiration of such leaders is thus te- 
newed in the lives of those who honor them. 


Another event of interest to all Pennsylvanians was | 


commemorated in the Volksverein Hall on October 24 
the three hundreth anniversary of the birth of William 
Penn. The speaker on this occasion was Mr. Joseph 
F. A. Jackson, a writer and lecturer on historical sub- 
jects, who delivered an address on “William Penn’s In- 
terest in Catholics.” 


Cs 


A plan to issue a quarterly Bulletin was inaugurated 
at the convention of the Catholic Central Society held 
in Passaic, New Jersey. The publication, to be known 


as the Catholic Central Society Digest, will contain in- ° 


formation of interest to affiliated groups, 
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What Chaplains Write 


ye MAND for the three leaflets published by the 
Bureau for distribution among the men of the 
‘Army and Navy was so heavy that new editions became 
necessary. More than five hundred thousand copies of 
hese publications have been printed, and to them must 
pe added a large number of other brochures sent to 
camps and hospitals. 

Because of their value, the Military Ordinariate, at 
New York, has repeatedly recommended these brochures 
in its Circular Letter, addressed to the Catholic Chap- 
tains. ‘This recommendation led a Chaplain to write us: 
“As we are about to begin a three weeks Mission 
mere on the Post, I would appreciate greatly if you 
Rvere to send me a quantity of the three pamphlets 
mamed, viz., Guide Right, The Name of God, and also 
[In Guard.” 

A characteristic communication is the one addressed 
eo us by a Chaplain with an Infantry Regiment stationed 
in Texas: 

“Having read through ‘Guide Right,’ I am convinced 
chat from the Catholic view point it is certainly the best 
little publication of its kind, and the matter, though 
rielicate, is presented in a forceful, non-wavering man- 
ner. That is also true of the thoughts contained in 
your booklet ‘The Name of God,’ and so whatever you 
may do in the future for our men will be greatly appre- 
iated. Therefore, may-we ask you again for five hun- 
tdred copies of “The Name of God,’ if you have them 
n stock, and also for as many copies of ‘On Guard’ as 
wou can spare.” 

In a number of cases “Guide Right’ has been re- 
isuested by others than Army officers and Chaplains. 
Early in October the following letter came to the Bureau 
rom a local Federal Security Agency in one of the large 
icities of Ohio: 

“I recently saw a copy of the booklet, ‘Guide Right,’ 
bwhich is being used by the Military Personnel at Camp 
Custer, Michigan. 

“Would it be possible for you to send me a copy of 
hour booklet, ‘Guide Right,’ and to also inform me as 
lto whether or not they are available in quantities for 
bdistribution by the Social Protection Office, Region V, 
betc., etc.?”” 

A few days later, to be exact, on October 12, Major 
IN. N. wrote us from the Officers’ Training Centre at 
(Brockville, Ontario, Canada, as follows: 

“Perhaps out of your generosity you could send me 
a few pamphlets ‘Guide Right,’ “The Name of God’ 
‘and ‘On Guard.” I certainly would appreciate getting 
these pamphlets, and I know the lads would gain much 
ifrom them.” 

And these are but a few samples of numerous let- 
bters of the same nature received in October. 

One of our present ‘worries is lack of good German 
Ibooks for the German Prisoners of War. The need is 
lincreasing and very few books of a lighter kind are 
Ibeing received by us. The following information, 
) quoted from the letter of an Aux. Chaplain at a POW 
)Camp, shows what the situation 1s: 
| “Books are always welcome at the Camp. Our 
clerics especially would welcome any addition to the li- 
Beary. Our Camp has been filled to capacity of late; 
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about half of the newcomers are Catholics, hence, I 
am anxious to get as many good books for them as 
possible. Sometimes we receive something from over- 
sea, not so desirable from a Catholic point of view, be- 
cause many of the books contain subtle anti-Catholic 
propaganda.” ° 

Another Chaplain writes, this time from Mississippi: 
“We have quite a problem trying to be of service to 
the German Prisoners of War. . . For several months 
they were even without a Sunday Mass, as they were 
unwilling to attend services conducted by an American 
Priest. A few weeks ago through the generous co- 
operation of Bishop O'Hara, of the Military Ordinari- 
ate, we were able to obtain a German Priest Prisoner 
of War for the... Camp. This young Priest arrived 
with absolutely no belongings, except the ragged uni- 
form he was wearing. I have supplied him with vest- 
ments, etc., everything to say Mass. He has asked me 
for theological and philosophical books which I have 
been unable to supply.” 

Writing on October 11, from a Camp in Ohio an 
Aux. Chaplain states: “Some few weeks ago I wrote you 
a letter begging for a few German books for German 
Prisoners of War at Camp. ... I was greatly pleased 
to receive the cases of assorted books. The books which 
touch on religion, I have reserved for the Chapel Library 
within the compound. Lately I have kept some of the 
better books in the Chapel Library, for the men are all 
starving for reading matter and the reservation of some 
books for release from the Chapel brings in some good 
contacts.” 

From a camp in Massachusetts comes the informa- 
tion: “The German books which you sent to us arrived 
yesterday. I expect to give them to the German Priest 
this evening. It was good of you to forward them to 
us, since the Padre has practically nothing of his own.” 

No mention has thus far been made of the German 
prayer book, “Trost im Gebet,” for which there is a 
constant demand. From somewhere in Virginia came 
the communication from which we are quoting: “The 
book is very excellent, comprehensive and a proper size 
for easy carrying, a nice pocket size.” 

To be able to continue this work, we need financial 
aid and German books unobjectionable in every regard. 


Unsolicited, a chaplain stationed in an army hospital 
in West Virgina, had subscribed for our weekly press 
bulletin. Having been transferred to another station 
and having received the current issue, he wrote us: 

“I am most grateful for your assurance of the prompt 
delivery of the bulletin to the Post here. They are most 
useful in preparing lectures on current events to the 
men.” 

He also writes: “Any books or pamphlets, especially 
those on economics and social questions, will be used 
to good advantage.” 

To supply hospitals with Catholic reading matter is 
becoming a major activity. Let us again ask our mem- 
bers to send us pamphlets and books, but they should be 
new or as good as new. It is not advisable to give into 
the hands of invalids, etc., soiled copies of pamphlets 
or books. 
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Bureau Publications 


Two recent printings of the Central Bureau are 
being widely circulated. The Declaration on ‘‘Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism—A Christian Interpre- 
tion of Basic Principles” is popular among serious- 
minded readers, and has been quoted and referred to 
in numerous magazines and newspapers throughout the 
country. The leaflet, “A Trilogy of Prayer for the 
Dying and the Dead’ is in demand among those who 
realize the meaning of what is now going on in Eu- 
rope and throughout the world, wherever our men are 
fighting. 

The 35-page Declaration gives a brief, but truly 
Catholic, interpretation of the two difficult interrelated 
subjects, nationalism and internationalism. A correct 
attitude toward these questions is necessary if the period 
of peace and reconstruction after the war is to be based 
on a solid foundation. For this reason our organiza- 
tions are asked to devote several meetings to the dis- 
cussion of this important document. 

The Central Society of New Jersey has already 
ordered 1000 copies for circulation among its members 
and others. Numerous orders for smaller quantities 
have also been filled by the CB. 

The prayer leaflet referred to is attractively printed 
in red and black, in a size which fits conveniently into 
a prayet-book or missal. It was published by the CB to 
encourage the spiritual work of mercy, prayer, for those 
suffering and dying on the battlefields of the world, as 
well as those who have layed down their lives at their 
country’s command. Enjoying, as we do, peace and 
security, we are apt to become dulled and complacent, 
and therefore forgetful of those engaged in the mon- 
trous conflict. Our prayer leaflet bears the Imprimatur 
of Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo. 

The publications may be obtained from the Central 
Bureau, 3835 Westminster Pl., St. Louis 8, Mo. Copies 
of the Declaration sell for 15c a single copy, $1 a 
dozen and $6 the hundred. The prayer leaflet costs 
$1 a hundred copies. 


The Newark: Convention 


\V Aes the intention of making an early start, the 

committee charged with preparing the setting for 
next year’s Convention, to be conducted at Newark, 
New Jersey, held a meeting on Friday, September 22, 
for the election of officers. Mr. George Albiez is to 
act as chairman. 

It was at Newark the sixth German-American Catho- 
lic Day was held in 1892. While the present genera- 
tion knows little about these remarkable events, they 
were of great importance in their day. The Solemn 
Pontifical High Mass was celebrated in St. Peter's 
Church on September 27 by Archbishop Corrigan, of 
New York. The sermon onthe same occasion was 
preached by Fr. Anton Heiter, of Buffalo, on Religious 
Indifferentism. According to contemporary accounts, 
the public demonstration that same night assembled 
eight thousand people in Caldeonia Park Hall. One of 
the speakers, a layman from New York, discoursed on 
the Social Question. 
those days that they were not satisfied to conduct one 


It speaks well for the people of . 
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great public meeting; a second civic demonstration was 
held in the same hall on Wednesday evening, on which 
occasion the late Mr. F. W. Immekus, of Pittsburgh, 
spoke on a subject which has never ceased to interes! 
the CV: “Our Young People, the Hope of the Future.” 
Mr, Immekus, let us add, ultirnately was interested alse 
in the American Federation of Catholic societies of men. 


New Memberships 


HREE names have been added to the roll of Life 

and In Memoriam memberships, two of them in: 
the last few days before publication. The Rev. John 
C. Daniel, pastor of Our Lady Help of Christian Par-. 
ish, Philadelphia, who has been a subscriber to Social, 
Justice Review for over twenty years, has enrolled as: 
a Life Member. Mr. Francis W. Prendergast, of St. 
Louis, has likewise become a Life Member. 


The name of Mr. Herman Kaufmann, late of Detroit, 
Michigan, has been added to the In Memoriam enroll-- 
ment by his brother, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Kauf-. 
mann, of Detroit, himself a Life Member. Mr. Her-- 
man Kaufmann was long active in local societies affili-- 
ated with the CV. 


A postola te of Books 


| vass of books and magazines is making itself felt! 
to Bishop James F. Eich, O.S.F.S., Vicar Apostolic: 
of Great Namaqualand in Southwest Africa. He speaks ; 
of a crying need in this regard in a letter to the Bureau. 

The writer states that books on theological subjects and. 
periodicals, such as the Ecclesiastical Review, are: 
“most essential even for us Missionaries if we wish to: 
keep informed on the burning question of our times.” — 
Financial conditions do not permit the Bishop, whose — 
Vicariate is an African ‘dust bowl,” to buy books, while : 
he has his heart set on developing, “a sort of library. 
of books here at Keetmanshoop of a kind needed by 
Priests, as, for instance, on Canon Law, the Liturgy, 
Rubrics, books of sermons, etc.” He believes it possi- 
ble that, once his wants have been brought to the at- 
tention of our friends among the clergy, some of them | 
would ‘gladly thin out their rows of books by sending 
me some older, yet not entirely out of date books of the 
kind referred to.” 


Good Catholic reading matter is greatly needed in 
a certain Indian Mission of British Honduras for the 
reason stated in the following statement, quoted by us 
from a Missionary’s letter: “The Adventists are still 
hard at work circulating weeklies and magazines, the 
contents of which are to a large extent directed against 
our faith.” Because of. this condition the Bureau sup- 
plies this Missionary with books and Magazines request- 
ed by him. He writes in the letter referred to: 

“We have just received the missals, copies of the 
booklet “I Believe,” the New Testaments and the books 
by Father Scott. My sincere thanks, They will prove 
splendid help in our drive to put good Catholic liter- 
ature into the hands of our people.” : 


Regarding the Catholic magazines sent by us to this 
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Missionary at regular intervals, he states: “We use these 
vublications in our school, take them to the Hospital 
nd distribute them to the people.” 


From a letter of acknowledgment for two dozen Bi- 
le Histories, donated by the Bureau to an Indian Mis- 
ion, we quote: “The Indians read again and again, 
d then ask questions.” Were it possible to induce 
uc people to read quantitively less but repeatedly 
tandard books, we might hope for a generation of men 
d women to whom would apply the Roman adage: 
Fear the man of one book.” 


From the founder and Curator of the Central Cath- 

lic Library Association in Dublin there came to us the 
llowing request: 
“Please tell anybody whom you can reach that to re- 
ive American Catholic novels, biographies, etc., would 
a pleasure to us as they are all but unprocurable. And 
meeprices 5.1 

The Catholic Library of Dublin is an outstanding 
ndertaking, in so much as it endeavors to make avail- 
le to the people of Ireland Catholic books in all lan- 
puages. It is, with other words, a library of Catholic 
athors only. The ultimate purpose of the institution 

expressed in its motto: Ut cooperatores simus veri- 
tis (St. John): That we may be co-workers of truth. 

were well if all writers and librarians constantly had 
efore their minds these noble words. 


A Valuable Gift 


COLLECTION of letters, documents, scrap-books, 
filled with valuable clippings, all of which will 
srove indispensable in the future to those who may wish 
write on the beginnings and the development of 
atholic social action in America, has now been en- 
usted to the Library of the Central Verein by Rev. 
eter E. Dietz, of Milwaukee. For many years an in- 
efatigable worker and promoter of the cause referred 
, Fr. Dietz was at one time or another connected with 
me of the most important early efforts undertaken with 
e intention of introducing to our people Catholic so- 
tial thought and action. In fact, he was a pioneer who 
urageously tried to blaze trails which are now well 
prodden. 

To all of these efforts, the rich collection which he 
was consented to part from and to entrust to the CV, 
ears testimony. It is impossible to do more than in- 
licate at the present time the wealth of the material 
wow in possession of our Library. From time to time 
e hope to be able to refer to the rich contents of this 
ollection. 


“I am very happy about the fine attitude regarding 
seace adopted by you,” writes a Professor in one of the 

ading Catholic institutions of learning in our country. 
“It means so much for all of us these days; you do not 
now how it hurts when Catholics declare in favor of 
‘uch measures as partition of Germany, claiming, at the 
ame time, that it is ‘a Catholic demand.’ ”’ 
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Bureau Attempts to Reach Secretaries 


iB the hope of stimulating interest in the various ef- 
forts the CV engages in, the Bureau from time to time 
addresses itself to the officers and members of affiliated 
units. Under date of October 20 we approached their 
Secretaries, and enclosed with the letter a copy of the 
Bureau's Annual Report, the Resolutions adopted by the 
St. Paul Convention, while the importance of the Dec- 
laration on Nationalism and Internationalism is stressed. 

The Secretaries are requested to suggest to the mem- 
bers of their organizations that both Resolutions and the 
document just referred to should be discussed at their 
meetings throughout the winter. ‘Your Pastor will, we 
are sure,” the letter states, ‘‘lend you his aid in this re- 
gard.” They are also reminded that the members of 
the CV are expected to read and circulate the Declara- 
tion on Nationalism and Internationalism. Thus far 
little has been done in this connection. This important 
statement should be given the widest possible circula- 
tion. 


About Four Statues 


ie was proverbial among the Romans that books 
seemed privileged to enjoy all manner of destinies. 
Four statues, donated to the Bureau in the course of the 
last three months, two of the Blessed Virgin, one of St. 
Anthony, and the fourth of the Sorrowful Mother, could 
also tell quite an interesting story of what happened to 
them. Hans Christian Andersen might make out of the 
information supplied us by one of the Carmelite Sis- 
ters at San Antonio a tale of the kind only he could 
write. 

“You asked us,” she writes, “you hoped the statues 
might prove useful to us. Were they! The one of 
the Most Sacred Heart of Marty we sent that very af- 
ternoon to the family with ten children, mentioned in 
my last letter to you. The mother and the children 
have now begun a noyena to the Most Sacred Heart of 
Mary for the conversion of the father. He really wish- 
es to have the marriage validated and to be married by- 
a priest; he has twice remained during instructions giv- 
en to children and has promised to return in order that 
we may prepare him and his wife for Confession and 
Holy Communion. But there are his companions who 
succeed in influencing him to accompany them to the 
tavern bar. So all of us are now praying to our dear 
Mother of God for the return of the father. As soon 
as he submits to grace we will redecorate the statue and 
give it to the couple for a wedding present! 

“In the very near future we are to have two other 
marriages; one of the couples will be given the statue 
of St. Anthony and the other that of the Mother of 
God with the Child Jesus.” 

Regarding the fourth statue, representing the Sorrow- 
ful Mother, we are told: “The sick Mexican, who was 
baptized and married during Holy Week, is to receive 
this statue. It will aid him to obtain a better con- 
cept of the great love of the Divine Savior and Mary 
for us poor sinners and to suffer and to bear his suf- 


ferings patiently.” 
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Miscellany 


HE convention of the Staatsverband of California 
held at San Jose was marked by little of outward 
display or oratory, but by a sincerity of purpose, whole- 
hearted enthusiasm and willingness to make sacrifices 
for the noble cause of Catholic Action. The High Mass 
in St. Mary’s Church was celebrated by Rev. Lawrence 
Mutter, O.F.M., while the sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. F. J. Seelinger, S.J., former Provincial of the Cali- 
fornia province of the Society of Jesus. 
Next year’s convention will be held in St. Elizabeth's 
parish, Oakland, California. 


A number of State Branch conventions, notably New 
York and Missouri, conducted successful Credit Union 
Conferences this year. With the intention of fostering 
an interest in this important institution of self-help, the 
Central Bureau has reprinted, with some revisions, the 


free leaflet ‘“The Parish Credit Union: Organization and _ 


Operation” by Mr. August Springob, Treasurer, St. 
Francis Parish Credit Union, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Copies are available to those interested. 


Each month the President of the Knights of St. 
George addresses a Message to the members in the or- 
ganization’s monthly. The one printed in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Knight of St. George is devoted to 
an account of the CV Convention at St. Paul. In clos- 
ing the Supreme President, Mr. John Eibeck, states: 

“It was a traditional CV gathering. There were none 
of those social events and unimportant frills which so 
often overshadow the serious activities of other groups, 
nor were there any noisy demonstrations so often ob- 
served at other conventions. The delegates were con- 
tent with meeting and greeting old friends; they en- 
joyed each other’s company and were animated by com- 
mon desire to continue the splendid work of the CV 
and to live up to the counsel of Most Rev. Bishop 
Muench, of Fargo, that our men should be guided by 
a spirit of brotherly love, of unity and of harmony.” 

The writer closes his Message with the assuring 
thought that, “because of its adherence to such ideals, 
the Central Verein will march onward to new achieve- 
ments.” 


In a number of our large cities not merely the main 
Public Libraries but also the various Branches are sup- 
plied with copies of Social Justice Review, paid for by 
local organizations affiliated with the CV. But we know 
of no other restricted area so well covered in this regard 
as is the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania. 

The staunch organization known as the Lechatal Ver- 
band subscribes for five copies, intended for the Public 
Libraries at Allentown, Bethlehem, Catasauqua, Naza- 
reth and Easton. 

A Professor in the University of Minnesota had ex- 
pressed the desire, to have S/R placed in this institu- 
tion’s Library. The Catholic Central Verein of Minne- 
sota promptly responded to the Bureau’s suggestion to 
supply the copy and we have official assurance that our 
magazine will be available henceforth to students and 
others making use of the Reading Room. 
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Out of print since earlier in the year, Free Leatle: 
No. 87, “This War Against the Soul of Humanity,” by 
Most Rey. Francis C. Kelly, Bishop of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, is again available to our members. A dis: 
tinguished writer, the author of this leaflet discusses 
tendencies and dangers regarding which no Americar 
Catholic should remain ignorant, because, truly Most 
Rev. Bishop Kelly is correct: “We have all unknowin 7 
become servants of secularism, and the next step inevit+ 
ably will lead to the slavery of atheism.” 


Due to constant demand, the Free Leaflet ““The Shame 
of Immodest and Indecent Raiment’’ published by th 
Central Bureau has again been reprinted. A total of 
114,000 copies of this leaflet have been distributed t 
date. Another free leaflet dealing with the same sub. 
ject matter ‘Mary or Jezebel—Which? Current Fashio 
and Christian Morals,” by Mr. Lawrence A. Achong; 
has also been reprinted. Both leaflets can be obtaine 
from the Central Bureau for the asking. 


Not a few times in the course of years St. Michael’ 
Society of Poughkeepsie, New York, has been men- 
tioned in these columns. We like to call it “old faith- 
ful.” A reference in the message submitted to thiss 
year's Convention of the CV of New York State b 
President Hemmerlein underscores this opinion. H 
remarks that the Poughkeepsie group, “unable to invite 
us, despite their willingness, indeed their eagerness, to 
do so, nevertheless, cooperated wholeheartedly both in 
the efforts to make possible the Convention at Kingston 
and in the final arrangements in New York. Their part 
must in all justice be recorded as a noteworthy episode 
in our Convention history.” 

In spite of the fact that the meeting in New York: 
City was prepared at short notice, it was entirely suc- 
cessful. It received favorable publicity in the daily 
Press, in spite of the heavy demand for space by war 
news. The Catholic press, too, covered the Convention 
adequately. As one of our members wrote us: “I believe: 
that both Conventions, of the men and the women, will: 
do a great deal to increase the zeal of our members and 
also go far toward creating a favorable response to our’ 
efforts from those outside of our own immediate circle.” 


Even before racialism became the hateful thing now 
quite generally denounced, White Dominican Sisters in 
So. Africa founded an order intended to grant Colored 
girls the opportunity of devoting themselves to the re- 
ligious life. White Dominican Sisters have guided the 
Native Sisterhood, which has adopted the rule of St. } 
Dominic, since the founding of the Native Dominican } 
Convent at Montobello, Natal. 

A recent communication, addressed to us by Sr. M. 
Euphemia, O.P., reports that once again they were look- 
ing forward to a reception and profession, since the 
number of Native Sisters was increasing slowly but 
steadily. And this in spite of the fact that means are 
scarce. At the time of writing, so the Sister informs us, 
Preparations were under way for a new mission, to be | 
opened on January 3rd of the present year. “In spite } 
of the critical times,” the writer continues, ‘“‘we must 
go forward and extend our work.” | 


| . 
DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


MEINE ERSTE ANSTELLUNG. 


(Aus den Lebensnachrichten des hochw. 
Peter Kuppers. ) 


VI. 


] IR fuhren dann auf ziemlich guter Strasse 
bis zur Station. Wie immer hatte ich 
lick, nahm den Zug und Lazarus mein Pferd 
nd Buggy; am folgenden Tage kam er wohlbe- 
Malten in Santa Fe an. Mein Pfarrer lobte mich 
wegen meiner Geistesgegenwart, aber ich ver- 
mochte mich schlau aus jeder Klemme zu ziehen. 
er Bahn wurde Lazarus zuriickbef6rdert, aber 
ie zwanzig Meilen von der Endstation bis nach 
olden musste der arme Kerl zu Fuss zuriick- 
egen. Dies Geschichtchen geh6rt eigentlich nicht 
mierher, da ich vorgegriffen habe, aber da ich eben 
Haran war, Pferdestiickchen zu erzahlen, dachte 
wch auch dieses hier einzuflechten. 
Ich war ganz gliicklich als stellvertretender 
Pastor, aber noch gliicklicher war ich, meinen 
rSampfesgeist zu zeigen. 
Wie es oft vorkommt, wenn ein Pfarrer seine 
Pfarrei verlasst fiir einige Zeit, so sind immer 
welche da, die den Pfarrer nicht gerne hatten und 
Hann die Gelegenheit benutzten, thm Schwierig- 
seiten zu machen. So ging es auch hier. Ich war 
sin junger Priester, kaum aus dem Seminar, und 
Bchwierigkeiten waren mir unbekannt. Da horte 
h eines Tages, dass der Pfarrer seine Pfarrei ver- 
Lassen habe, nicht weil er nach Haus gerufen wor- 
Hen sei, sondern weil er Pfarrgelder unterschla- 
en haben sollte. Das kam mir sonderbar vor und 
)ch glaubte es nicht. Da ich es nur hatte mun- 
eln héren, wollte ich nicht vorgreifen, aber ich 
machte den Vorsatz, meinen Pfarrer in allem zu 
anterstiitzen und wenn notwendig die Verleum- 
Her blos zu stellen. 

Eines Morgens ging ich zum Erzbischof, weil 
ch hoffte etwas Bestimmtes aus zu finden. Ich 
prachte das Gesprach natiirlich auf die Pfarrei 
and auf den Herrn Pfarrer. Ich konnte nichts er- 
“ahren und fragen wollte ich auch nicht um nicht 
nerein zu fallen. Als ich Miene machte, mich zu 
empfehlen, sagte mir der Erzbischof, ich solle in 
Her Kirche verkiindigen, dass er am Sonntag in 
ucht Tagen in Guadalupe einen Besuch abstatten 
wiirde und nach dem Hochamte werde er in der 
Kirche sprechen. Aha, habe ich gedacht, da ist 
etwas nicht in Ordnung. Ware mir der Gedanke 
gekommen, alle Biicher zu revidieren, so ware 
jiberhaupt nichts passiert, denn mein Pfarrer war 
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nicht shuldig, wie es sich schon in kurzer Zeit 
herausstellte. 


An dem genannten Sonntag, fiir den der Besuch 
angesagt war, regnete es in Stromen und vor dem 
Hochamte sass ich auf meinem Zimmer in tiefen 
Gedanken versunken. Auf einmal klopft es an 
die Tiir und herein kommt der Erzbischof. Ich 
wurde etwas verstért und er hat es auch gemerkt, 
als ich sagte: ,,Heute kénnen nicht viel Leute zur 
Kirche kommen, denn es regnet ja so schrecklich’’. 
Da frug er mich: ,,Haben Sie meinen Besuch letz; 
ten Sonntag in der Kirche verkiindet?” . ,,Mein 
Gott,” sage ich, ,,das habe ich vergessen’’, und ich 
hatte es wirklich vergessen. Da lief ich aber 
schief an. Mit schwerem Herzen began ich, die 
Messe vor dem Erzbischofe oder wie man auf La- 
tein sagte: coram Espiscopo. Als ich das Evan- 
gelium mit schwacher Stimme vorgelesen hatte, 
trat der Erzbischof vor und ich musste mich hin- 
setzen. Das erste was er sagte war, dass ich eine 
Riige verdiene, weil ich seinen Besuch nicht am 
letzten Sonntage in der Kirche verktindet habe. 
Mir wurde es schwarz vor den Augen und ich 
ware lieber Kaplan als stellvertretender Pastor ge- 
wesen. Dann kam er gleich mit der Sache her: 
aus, dass er Klagen gehdort habe tiber die Verwal- 
tung des Geldes, das fiir den Bau des neuen Hau- 
ses gesammelt worden war. Er glaube nicht, dass 
etwas Wahres daran sei und bei der Ruickkehr des 
Pfarrers wiirden die Biicher revidiert werden, um 
die Anklagen zuriick weisen zu kénnen. Und so 
weiter. Nun, mir fiel dabei schon ein Stein vom 
Herzen. Um in Zukunft solchen Geriichten vor- 
zubeugen, wiirde er eine Kommission ernennen . 
oder einen Kirchenvorstand, der die Verwaltung 
der Pfarrgelder tibernehmen werde und dieser 
Kirchenvorstand wiirde auch bestehen bleiben, 
nachdem der Pfarrer zuriickgekehrt sein werde. 
Ich sass da wie ein begossener Pudel. Wie ich 
die Messe fertig gebracht habe, weiss ich nicht, 
aber ich war sehr zerstreut und nach der Messe 
habe ich nur kurz auf die paar Fragen geant- 
wortet, die mir der Erzbischof stellte. Kein Wort 
wurde iiber den Vorfall erwahnt, nur sagte er 
mir: ,,Wenn ich Ihnen einen Auftrag gebe, so 
fiihren Sie den aus, bitte.” Dann fiigte er hinzu: 
Ich werde den Vorstand ernennen und am Sonn- 
tage nach der Messe wird der President zu den 
Leuten sprechen.” Ich habe nichts mehr gesagt, 
aber die Tranen standen mir sehr nah. 

Die ganze Woche hirte ich nichts. Am Sonn- 
tag vor der Messe kam der ernannte President und 
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sagte mir, ich solle in der Kirche verktindigen, 
dass er nach der Messe zu den Leuten sprechen 
wolle. Ich habe ihm gar keine Antwort gegeben, 
denn ich hatte vorgebaut. Wahrend der Woche 
hatte ich selber alles in den Buchern nachgerech- 
net und ich dachte mir, wenn der das Geringste 
gegen meinen Pfarrer sagt, fallt er herein und ich 
kriege ihn schon. Wahrend des Hochamtes habe 
ich noch nicht mal das Evangelium vorgelesen, 
auch nicht gepredigt und bin gleich in die Sak- 
ristei gegangen. Die Tiir liess ich ein bischen 
auf, und ich stellte mich so, dass ich nicht gesehen 
werden, aber alles horen konnte. Ich habe kaum 
etwas verstanden, denn er sprach so flott, und 
meine spanischen Sprachkenntnisse waren so ge- 
ring, dass ich nicht viel verstand, aber als er fer- 
tig wat, wusste ich, welche die tbrigen Mitglie- 
der des neuen Kirchenvorstandes waren. Es wa- 
ren feine Manner aus den besten Familien und 
alle meine Freunde. Unter denen war auch ein 
Pennsylvania Dutch, der mein Pfarrkind war und 
mit dem ich gut Deutsch sprechen konnte. Als 
alles fertig war, schickte ich sofort zu dem neuen 
Kirchenvorstand mit dem Bescheid, dass die erste 
Versammlung um sieben Uhr in meinem Zimmer 
stattfinden werde. Vielleicht werde auch der Erz- 
bischof da sein. Dann habe ich mir die grossen 
Finanzbicher unter den Arm genommen und bin 
gleich zum Erzbischof gegangen und habe ihm 
gesagt, weshalb solange warten bis der Pfarrer 
zutiickkommt. Hier steht alles in den Biichern 
und hier sind sie. ,,Gut,” sagte mir der Erzbi- 
schof, ,,haben Sie alles nachgerechnet?” Dann 
habe ich ihm gezeigt, dass alles stimme, nur etwa 
elf Dollar fehlten. Dann sagte ich, mit elf Dol- 
lar konnte mein Pfarrer nicht naeh Frankreich 
auskneifen! Darauf lachte der Erzbischof und 
sagte: ,,Das freut mich, dass Sie so fiir Ihren Pfar- 
rer eintreten.”’ 4 

Ich habe nichts von der anberaumten Versamm- 
lung gesagt. Ich bin heim und um sieben Uhr 
waren die Herrn da, mit Ausnahme desjenigen, 
der morgens in der Kirche gesprochen hatte. Da 
die Versammelten meine Freunde waren, habe ich 
dem Pennsylvania Dutch gesagt, dass ich Deutsch 
sprechen wiirde und er kénne es den Hertn iiber- 
setzen. Dann sagte ich, ich wolle President des 
Kirchenvorstandes sein, und dass jeder fiir mich 
seine Stimme abgeben solle. Das war ausgemach- 
te Sache, als der vom Erzbischofe ernannte Presj- 
dent eintrat. Ich glaube der Kerl hatte Lunte ge- 
tochen, denn er wollte den Vorsitz fiihren. Da 
sagte ich auf Deutsch, welches sofort interpre- 
tiert wurde, dass ich vor der Versammlung den 
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Herrn etwas zu sagen habe. Als stellvertretender 
Pfarrer, erklarte ich, miisse ich zum Kirchenvor- 
stande gehéren und mein Pfarrer wiirde keinen 
Kirchenvorstand erlauben, es sei denn, dass er, 
Als sein Stellvertreter nehme: 
Deshalb bitte ich 
die Herrn, ihre Stimme abzugeben, wer Vorsitzen- 
der sein solle und ich bate sie, einstimmig meinen 
Pfarrer zu erwahlen, dessen Stelle ich dann vor-: 
Ich gab sofort jedem| 
Papier und Bleistift: ,,Bitte schreiben Sie auf, wen! 
Als die Zettel | 
verlesen wurden, hatten alle fiir den Pfarrer ge- 
stimmt, nur der nicht, der in der Kirche am Mor-: 
Erklarend, dass ich wie: 
jeder wisse, der Stellvertreter des Pfarrers sei,, 
Das 
erste, was mein guter Mann tat, war, wie ich er-: 


Vorsitzender sei. 
ich auch hier dessen Stelle ein. 


laufig einnehmen wolle.” 


Sie wollen, und ich schrieb auch.” 


gen gesprochen hatte. 
nahm ich ohne weiteres den Vorsitz ein. 


wartet hatte .und auch wiinschte, zu resignieren 
und sofort das Zimmer zu verlassen. 

,».Den haben wir mal schén hinausbuxiert,” sag- 
te ich auf Deutsch. Dann habe ich alle Biicher 
vorgezeigt, gerade wie am Nachmittage beim 


Hochwirdigsten Herrn und den Herrn Pfarrer ge-. 


rechtfertigt, und am folgenden Sonntage habe ich 
den vollen Bericht der ganzen Gemeinde abgestal- 
tet. Der Sekretar des Kirchenvorstandes, mein 
guter Pennsylvanier, hat am folgenden Morgen 
dem Erzbischofe schriftlich mitgeteilt, dass Herr 
so und so resigniert habe und dass ich dem Vor- 
stande als Vorsitzender des Kirchenvorstandes ge- 
wahlt worden sei, bis zur Riickkehr des Herrn 


' 


Pfarrers. Das war umgekehrt geschrieben, aber 


es war doch die Wahrheit. 


Jetzt konnten wir ruhig arbeiten und haben es 
auch getan. Zuerst wurde mir ein anderes Stiib- | 
chen eingerichtet und zwar auf dem Portal des 


neuen Hauses. 
gehangt und das war sehr einfach. Ich konnte 
an der frischen Luft schlafen; Leute ganz unge- 
niert empfangen. 


Mit Vorhangen wurde alles zu- | 


Einmal aber hat es wahrend > 


der Nacht so erbiarmlich hereingeregnet durch die 
Vorhange, dass ich mein Bett auseinander fahm_ 


und die Nacht in dem unfertigen neuen Hause 


zugebracht habe. Das gab mir dann die Idee, das 
Haus soweit fertig zu bauen, um darin leben zu- 
kénnen. Da aber kein Geld mehr da war, hat der 
Kirchenvorstand geholfen und mir erklart, wie 
man in Amerika Geld aufbringen kann. Das ha- 
ben wir auch getreulich ausgefiihrt und wahrend 
der ganzen Zeit, die mein Pfarrer in Frankreich 
zubrachte, haben wir alles mégliche versucht, ge- 
nug Geld zusammen zu bringen, um das Haus 
wohnhaft zu machen. An dem Tage, an welchem 
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ich zum ersten Male die De Vargas Prozession in 
Santa Fe gesehen habe, gaben die Damen von 
Guadalupe ein grosses Abendessen. Das Mittag- 
essen wurde in der Halle von Loretto gegeben. 
“Wir hatten einen Reingewinn von mehr als vier- 
-hundert Dollar. Die De Vargas Prozession, oder 
besser gesagt, der Einzug von De Vargas in Santa 
Fe, imponierte mir damals mehr als heute. Es 
war eine getreue Wiederholung der Besitzergrei- 
fung von Santa Fe durch den spanischen General 
De Vargas im Jahre 1692. Jedes Jahr wird dieses 
Schauspiel in Santa Fe wiederholt, aber ausser 
der kirchlich-historischen Darstellung wirkt die 
ganze Aufftihrung etwas clownenhaft, besonders 
in den letzten Jahren. 

Als der Pfarrer endlich aus Frankreich zuriick- 
gekehrt war, wurde ihm ein schéner Empfang 
bereitet, ein Zeichen der Anhanglichkeit seiner 
Pfarrkinder. 


(Fortsetzung folgt) 


Das "Neue Leben”. 


~ OLLEN wir die ganze religidse und sittliche 

Gefahr der Gegenwart in einen Satz zusam- 
-menfassen, so muss er heissen: Kampf gegen das 
| Uebernatiirliche — dafiir aber ungemessenes 
~Vertrauen in die irdischen Krafte, oft auch aus- 
schliessliche Hervorhebung des Nattirlichen, des 
Weltlichen.” Das ist ein Zitat aus dem Nach- 
/ wort des Scheebenschen Buches ,,Herrlichkeiten 
‘der gottlichen Gnade”. Dieser Satz, schon 1893 
geschrieben, trifft ins Mark auch unserer Zeit. 
‘Dies hat seine Ursachen; da ist eben geschichtli- 
che Entwicklung vorausgegangen. 

Der Versuch einer ,,Entgétterung” des Univer- 
‘sums, diese durch Jahrhunderte sich hinwalzende 
Woge, hat auch das christliche Europa nicht unan- 
-geruhrt gelassen. Es ist vielfach verwassert wor- 
den, was doch wesentlich christlich ist: nicht das 
_Bekenntnis, nicht die dussere Erscheinung der 
‘Verfassung der Kirche, nicht die Kultur, nicht die 
-sittliche Praxis, sondern das Neue Leben. ,,Das 
‘Christentum ist konkret vor allem ein inneres, 
“jibernatiirliches Sein, eine tibernatiirliche Natur- 
“beschaffenheit — dies ist das Leben des Christen- 
_tums, dasjenige, was das Christentum zu einem 
“Lebendigen macht, aus dem sich alles andere ent- 
“wickelt wie der. Baum aus dem Lebenskeim.” 
“Dieser Satz entstammt einem Buche, ,,Kraft der 
“Urkirche,” dessen Verfasser, Dr. Heinrich Schu- 
nacher, seit Jahren in unserem Lande lebt. Man 
hat es eine Wehr genannt gegen jenes Hauptiibel 
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der Zeit, einen Fiihrer zum Wesenhaften im Chri- 
stentum. 

Grundlegend sind folgende, dem Buch entnom- 
mene Gedanken. 

Wie das natirliche Sein des Menschen erst 
durch das Leben vollendet wird, so findet des 
Christen ubernatiirliches Sein erst seine Kronung 
durch das Leben, dass das Christentum enthalt. 
Und wie das Wesen in jedem lebenden Organis- 
mus das Lebensprinzip ist, so ist auch das Leben 
das Wesentliche im Organismus des Christen- 
tums.’ Der Christ muss wieder zur Erkennt- 
nis kommen, dass der Kern seiner Religion 
ist: Die nattirliche Seele erhalt durch die Mensch- 
werdung Gottes eine neue Seele, und dieses 
Neue Leben ist der Inbegriff des Heils. Es 
ist so machtig, dass es eine reale, naturhafte Um- 
gestaltung des Lebens bewirkt. Der Christ er- 
kenne wieder, dass seine Gottesgemeinschaft die 
reale, naturhafte, personliche Verbindung mit 
Gott ist, eben durch ein neues Leben und verschie- 
den von jener Gottesgemeinschaft, die ja auch in 
einzelnen nichtchristlichen Religionen hdchstes 
Ziel aller Frommen ist. Jesus hat nicht nur ,,neue 
Werte gepraigt und neue Gedanken in die Welt 
hinausgeworfen”, sondern neue Menschen ge- 
schaffen. 


Das Apostolat durch das Lied. 


|e das Jahr 1930 wurde in Frankreich eine 
Gruppe gebildet, die sich ,,les Moisson- 
neurs’’, die ,,Erntearbeiter’’ nannte. Sie hatte zum 
Ziel, durch das Lied ein Apostolat auszutiben. 
Der Griinder heisst Henri Colas, und die Gruppe 
war anfangs nur ein kleiner Kreis von Freunden, 
deren Freundschaft oft aus der Jugendzeit stamm- 
te. Allmahlich kamen noch andere hinzu, und, 
um der Gruppe ein Bindeglied zu geben, wurde 
eine besondere Zeitschrift gegrtindet. Diese pra- 
zisierte in ihrer ersten Nummer Zweck und Ziel 
der ,,Moissonneurs’’: der Sache Christi aus ganzer 
Seele dienen. 

Jedes Mitglied auf seine Weise, doch stets mit 
diesem Ideal, zu den besten in allem zu gehoren. 
Erst spiater zeigte der Priester, der Aumonier der 
Gruppe, den Mitgliedern das Apostolat des Lie- 
des, das erhebt, das Gott lieben lehrt, das erbaut. 
Bei Kriegsausbruch im Jahre 1939 gab es solche 
,Zellen” schon in vielen Pfarreien Frankreichs. 
Weitreichenden Einfluss iibten die ,,Moisson- 
neurs” durch ihre Wandervorstellungen hier und 
dort aus. LEingeleitet ward diese, fruhmorgens 
dutch eine Generalkommunion; nachmittags fand 
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“die Aufftihrung durch die Gruppe statt. Mehrere 

Bischofe haben das Werk gesegnet, dem ein un- 
ermesslich grosses Arbeitsfeld offen stand. Was 
so verheissungsvoll begonnen, dirfte der ungliick- 
selige Krieg verschlungen haben. 

In unserem~Lande waren die Katholiken deut- 
scher Abstammung berufen, ein so edeles Aposto- 
lat, wie das geschilderte, zu pflegen. Die Aus- 
sichten daftir sind leider nicht ginstig. 


Das Grundgesetz der Solidarismus, die gesunde, 
soziale Ordnung, ist das Produkt des harmoni- 
schen Zusammenwirkens samtlicher Elemente und 
Trager der Gemeinschaftsordnung in Natur und 
Uebernatur: der Kirche, der Familie, des Berufes 
und des Staates. _Damit ist auch die Stelle der 
Familie in der sozialen Ordnung bezeichnet. Ste 
ist eine unvollkommene Gesellschaft, die fiir sich 
allein hilflos im Kampf ums Daseins dasteht. 
Aber mit den iibrigen Gemeinschaften vereint 
wird nicht nur ihr gesundes Eigenleben blihen, 
sondern von ihr als der Keimzelle aller Gesell- 
schaft gesundes Leben und Kraft in alle Adern 
des Gesellschaftsk6rpers fliessen. 


Mit Ausnahme der Griechen neigt sich jetzt die 
ganze Welt zum Katholizismus als der einzigen 
konsequenten Konfession. 


Grillparzer, XIV. 132; 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

_ Previously reported, $210.25; Frk. Meier, Minn., $1; 
St. Nicolaus Soc., Chicago, Ill., $3; Bern. Adelhardt, 
Mo., $4; J. B. Korte, Minn., $1; Catholic Women’s Guild, 
Boston, Mass., $5; Total to including October 20, 1944, 
$224.25, 
Donations to Central Bureau 

- Previously reported, $17.62; Sundry minor item, 
$0.60; Total to including October 20, 1944, $18.22. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported, $4711.40; Cath. Union of “Mo., 


o/a In Memoriam Frank Scheffer, $18.45; F. W. Pren: 
dergast, Mo., for Life Membership, $100; ‘St. Aloysius 
Benev. ‘Soc. of St, Louis, Mo., o/a in In Memoriam Dr. 
Edw. Preuss, $10.50; E. C., St. Louis, 0/a In Memoriam 
Dr. Edw. Preuss, $10; per Pennsylvania Branch CCV 
A—Br. 356 CK of St. George, Bethlehem, $2; Br. 351 
CK of St. Geo., $5; Br. 80 CK of St. Geo. Pittsburgh ,$5; 
Br. 12 CK of St. Geo., Carnegie, $5; Pittsburgh District, 
CK of St. Geo., $10; CWU, Beaver Falls, $5; CWU, 
Wilkes-Barre, $10; CWU, Pottsville, $15; Rev. John C. 
Daniel, Pa., o/a Life Membership, $20; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


Hy. J. Kaufmann, Mich., 0/a In Memoriam for Herman 
Kaufmann, ( 


$4,997.35. 


$50; Total to including October 20, 1944, . 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first” 
mortgages on } 


CATHOLIC CHURCH | 
and ‘i 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request | 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 

Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
Previously reported, $3041.79; United Charities, Inc., 
St. Louis, $442.57; Interest Income, $43; Surplus Food 
Administration, $64.80; N. N., Member St. L. Dist. : 
League, CWU, $30; from children attending, $555.85; — 
Total to including October 20, 1944, $4,178.01. : 
Catholic Missions 
Previously reported, $1045.13; Estate, L. Pahl, Ohio, 
$300; L. Epp, Md., .50c; per Mrs. Leo Hess, Mo., $198.- 
60; CWU of N. Y., $5; Mrs. Cath. Schmidt, N. Y., $5; 
N. N. Miss. Fund, Ind., $15; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., — 
$256; Mrs. M. Filser Lohr, N. Y., $10; A. Schneiderhahn, 
Mo., $100; Mrs. G. Wollschlager, Conn., $5; S. Stuve, 
Mo., $2; St. Elizabeth’s Guild, N. Y., $35; N. N., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $5; F. X. Mangold, Il., $5; New York 
Local Br. CCV, $5; Total to including October 20, 1944; 
$1992.23. 
Chaplain’s Aid Fund ‘ 
Previously reported, $1129.71; Sale of rosaries, $1; 
F. X. Mangold, IIl., $5; Total to including October 20, 
1944, $1,135.71. 


Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following men and organiza- — 
tions of men (including receipts of October 20): 


Wearing Apparel from: §, Stuve, Mo. — 
(clothing, shoes, hats); Roman Catholic Knights of St. 
George, Indianapolis, Ind. (5 cartons); Otto L. Spaeth, — 
Ohio; Rev. Leo P. Henkel, Ill. (2 cartons). | 

Magazines and Newspapers from: §S. 
Stuve; Mo. (mags. and newspapers); Jos. Sander, Jr., 
Ind. (mags. and newspapers); Arth. H. Hanebrink,.Mo. 
tee) 

ooks from: F. X. Mangold, Ill. (8): Jo on 
Suellentrop, Kansas ( pisea). $ a oa 

Miscellaneous from: §. Stuve, Mo. 
cloth patches, glassware and bottles) ; 
mann, Mo. (proprietary medicine); T. 
(prayer books). 


(1_mop, 
Hy. Winkel-— 
Mieling, Ill. 


LENS OS nearer er) ; 


KEEP PATH ITH THEME 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS | 


